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Art. 1. Travels in the Central Portions of the Mississippi Valley, 
comprising Observations on its Mineral Geography, Internal Re- 
sources, and Aboriginal Population. Performed under the Sanc- 


tion of the U. S. Government. By Henry R. Schoolcraft. New 
York. 1825. 


WPHE munificent encouragements with which the British Go- 

vernment has fostered the growing ardour of modern dis- 
covery, will be best estimated when placed in contrast with 
the reluctant and parsimonious patronage of other States. 
There is not a region of the earth that has not been trodden 
by bands of English explorers ; not a sea that has not been 
vexed by our dauntless navigators. The ancient limits of ua- 
ture seem to have given way before the restless and unwearied 
spirit of enterprise. The Arctic ice has but feebly arrested 
our progress. India, the heart of Central Africa, the»nume- 
rous islands that inlay the Pacific, South America, and the re- 
mote frontiers of the United States themselves, all bear equal 
testimony to the ardent zeal of our scientific adventurers, and 
the expansive and liberal policy which stimulates and rewards 
their labours. 

Economy in nations, as well as in individuals, is a distribu- 
tive virtue; nor does it deserve a place among the virtues, but 
as it reculates and apportions its means with a clear and dis- 
tinct reference to each of the various objects with which it is 
conversant. Parsimony, on the other hand, is not always the 
magnum vectigal, the unfailing exchequer, by which states or 
private persons are enriched. By withholding the means, or 
doling them out with too sparing a measure, it stints the growth 
of every great and meritorious purpose, and checks and deadens 
the most useful energies of mankind. We have often been led 
to compare the penurious and stinted aids afforded by the 
American Government to the few scientific expeditions which 
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have been set on foot in the United States, with the enlarged 
and enlightened principles which have almost uniformly di. 
rected its policy. On one occasion, indeed, Congress seem to 
have been seized with an unaccountable fit of generosity, for 
they actually voted a sum of money for an expe dition to the 
Rocky Mountains. Yet, all the “objects of that expedition 
were nearly defeated by the narrow-minded regulation which, 
to abridve expense, circumscribed the time allotted to it 
within the space of eight months, refused an additional supply 
at the moment when it was indispensably requisite, and after 
every Impediment had been removed, and every diificulty sur- 
mounted ! 

Notwithstanding, however, these and other discourage- 
ments, several interesting publications, the fruit of laborious 
researches, have from time to time appeared from the American 
press, relating to American geography and the mexbaustible 
subjects of the natural history of that great continent. The 
western territories of the Unied States, have, in particular, 
received cousiderable illustration within ‘the last four years, 
from the labours of several enlightened travellers 5; and among 
those who have penetrated into those uncivilized regions, Mr. 
Schooleratt, the authorot the volume before us, 1s not the 
least distinguished. lis View of the Jead-mtues of the Mis- 
sourl, was the first book that communicated anv distinct or 
adequate information concerning the mineral wealth of the 
country, end it has the merit of completing the details whieh 
Stoddard, Shultz, and Deckenbridge had lefi imperfect. The 
journey whisk is the subject of our present ar ‘icle, was per- 
formed (to use the Anclo-American idiom) under the sanction 
of Congress, having had for iis object, the purchi ise, from the 
Ottowa, Ch “pps wa, ‘and Pottowattonmne tribes of Indians, of all 
the land lying between the northern boundary line of Indiana, 
and the mam ‘branch of the erand river of Jake Michigan j;— 
a highly fertile tract, capable of supporting an immense agrti- 
cultural population. tis worthy of remark, that the pent 
sula of Michigan, of which this territory constitutes the south- 
western part, has heretofore been deemed unworthy of the no- 
tice, and inauspicious to the industry of the emigrant ; chiefly, 
we believe, from its not possessing the facilities of internal 
navigation its largest rivers being the Saganan (Anse da Sa- 
guinam of Charlevoix) and the erand river of Michigan. Yet, 
m the number of 1s smaller streams, it offers abundant com- 
pensation for the want of large rivers, and in every other re- 
spect holds out the most inviting prospects to settlers. 


‘ The greater part of the newly explored lands,’ according to Mr. 
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Schoolcraft, ‘ consists of an argilaceous soil, mellowed with land and 
pebble-stones, and clothed with an open growth of oaks and hickories, 
forming the much esteemed open oak-lands, so favourable to all the 
staple products of temperate northern latitudes. These oak-lands 
frequently present themselves to the eye in sloping ridges, with ap- 
parently measured interstices between the trees, and, together with 
the larger dry praivics, are principally covered with a species of na- 
tive grass, of a nutritious quality, which grows to the height of five 
or six feet, and is judged to be nearly equal to timothy for cattle, 
The intervening valleys, enriched with the alluvial wash of the hills, 
constitute the first-rate corn-lands, and are finely timbered with 
maple, beech, black walnut, bois blanc (liliodendron), and ash,’ 


Ia the eyes of the Ludiva inhabitants, this imporiant track, 
replete with agi cultural advantages, and capable of sustaining 
alarge populaioa, bas lost its vulue, from the gradual failure 
of game, on which they depend for subsistence. What can 
convey a more Wiiyressive illaswation of the blessings of civi- 
lization, than the fact, that, at the moment whem these savage 
tribes conteaplate an emigration from a country which no 
longer furnishes their scan:y numbers with their precarious 
means of life, the civilized population of the United States 
are gradually advancing cowards it, confident in their resour- 
ces, and preparing to exiruct from this deserted soil, all the 
necessaries vad cCoumorts edequate to the maintenance and en- 
joyments of ao jadctivite iecrease of numbers? 

The commission deputed by the president to effect the pur- 
chase, consisted of Governor Cass, Mr. Sibley, and Mr. 
Schoolcraft, who officiated as secretary. There are three ways 
of reaching Chicago, where they had appointed the Lndians 
to meet them; fist, by ascending the river Raisin from De- 
troit; secondly, by the civeuitous route of the lakes; and 
lastly, by the more indirect way of the Wabash and Ohio, to 
the Mississippi, and then going up the Illinois to the ford of 
the Desplaines. ‘This last route was adopted, though several 
hundred miles longer than the first, because it was thought, 
that the opportunities of examining the geography and natu- 
ral history of a most interesting and unfrequented country, 
would compeusate the necessary increase of expense and la- 
bour. 

On the 3rd of July, the party left Detroit, and arrived late 
inthe evening at Port Lawrence; a place mentioned by Char- 
levoix as having heen, one hundred and thirty years ago, the 
seat of a Jesuit mission. Ascending the Maumee, they 
successively various spots rendered memorable to our North- 
American brethren by the events of the Indian wars, into, the 
details of which our Author enters with a minuteness which 
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would be intolerable to an English reader. We shall notice, 
therefore, those portions only of his journal, which are likely 
to be more generally interesting. 

At a village near Fort Wayne, the bifurcation of the St. 
Mary’s and St. Joseph’s, they visited the Indian school under 
the tuition of a Mr. M’Coy, a Baptist missionary, and since 
transferred to a station of the St. Joseph’s of Lake Michigan, 
where it was seen by Major Long in the year 1823. The institu. 
tion, from the intractable species of intellect with which it has 
to deal, was not very flourishing ; but it was countenanced by 
two or three of the most respectable tribes. The sources of the 
Maumee and the Wabash approximate very nearly. In cer 
tain seasons, the waters are sulliciently united to permit light 
canoes to pass from one stream to the other. An artificial 
canal between them might easily be constructed. At the mouth 
ofa small river, the canoes were delayed by the narrowness of 
the stream, and they were obliged to ask anight’s lodging in 
an Indian wig-wam, which was cheerfully granted. They were 
admitted into the lodge appropriated to the chief, where th 
found both him and his friends more than half drunk. The 
bacchanalian clamours of these convivial savages rendered 
sleep impossible, After their liquor was exhausted, ‘ they fell 
‘ to quarrelling and fighting; and we expected,’ says Mr. 
Schoolcraft, ‘ that some murder would be perpetrated. At this 
‘ critical period, we were pleased to observe an aged squaw 
* carefully gathering up all the knives about the lodge,—two 
* of which were drawn from crevices in the logs over our heads; 
‘ and she effectually concealed them.’ The breakfast atoned 
for this unpleasant adventure. 


‘ Independently of the keen appetites, caused by fasting for the 
last twenty-four hours, we found the food set before us unexception- 
able. It was served up with a degree of taste and cleanliness which 
quite surprised us, and evinced sufficiently, that the females had not 
partaken in the riot of the preceding night. The meal consisted of 
fried ham and eggs, bread, tea, and lettuce, maple-sugar, milk and 
salt. It was served on a small plank table, covered with a piece of 
coarse muslin by way of breakfast-cloth, and served in white earthen 
plates, with half-pint tin cups for the tea, knives and forks, and tin- 
ned iron tea-spoons. Small wooden tripods supplied the place of 
chairs, and an Indian woman poured out the tea, If we were dis- 

sted with the wild and savage carousal of the night, we were not 
less forcibly impressed with the quiet and cheerful hospitality of the 
morning ;—and we arose from table with quite altered opinions of 4 
breakfast 2 /a sauvage.’ 


On the 19th, Mr. Schoolcraft reached the English settlement 
of Mr. Birkbeck, and, four hours after, Harmony, at that tume 
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belonging to the followers of Rappe. Thearduous enterprise of 
Mr. Owen of Lanark, its recent purchaser, bestows considerable 
importance upon this settlement. We shall, therefore, make a 
few extracts from our Author’s description. 


‘ The town consists of two hundred buildings of all descriptions, 
seventy of which are dwelling houses, either of brick, or of substantial 
wooden frames, neatly boarded and painted. The streets are laid out 
at right angles, and the buildings arranged with great regularity, each 
having a small court-yard, with a shrubbery, and a latticed fence in 
front: and a double row of the Lombardy poplar extends through 
every street, giving the town an air of taste and neatness, which it is 
quite uncommon to find. In addition to the private dwellings, it con- 
tains acotton and woollen manufactory; asteam flour-mill; a manu- 
factory of woollen hose ; a blacksmith’s shop of four forges in constant 
operation ; a distillery ; a neat and spacious church, completed with 
a spire, clock, and bell; a public school, where the common branches 
of education are taught; a house of entertainment; the society’s 
store, and several mechanical estublishments. Light years ago, the 
site of this town was covered with an almost impenetrable forest, 
which appears to have vanished as if by the touch of Aladdin’s lamp ; 
anithere is [are] now 3000 acres of land under cultivation in the 
immediate environs, upon which the cereal gramina, the grasses, and 
the vine are produced in the greatest abundance and perfection. 

‘ The same order and neatness which have governed in the building 
of the town, also prevail in the adjoining fields, which are divided by 
board and rail fences, into square lots of convenient size, with interme- 
diate lanes for the passage of cattle and teams. Neatness, order, and 
industry, are the characteristic features of the place ; they are im- 
printed upon their dwellings, shops, and manufactori¢es ; upon their 
farms, orchards, and vineyards; upon the dress and manners of the 
farmers and mechanics, and are visible through every branch of the 


domestic economy. 
* * * * 


* We were particularly impressed with the extent and fine order of 
their granaries, barns, and cattle-yards ; the immensity of the har- 
vest ; the careful and ascetic countenances of the people, whom we 
observed every where at work, and above all, that exact division of 
labour which pervades their whole system. Every individual ‘is 
taught that he can perform but a single operation, whether it be in the 
various manipulations of the cotton or woollen manufactory, or the 
simple business of the farm-yard. It is the business of one person to 
water the cattle; of another, to cut up the esculent roots, or parcel 
out the hay with which they are fed; ofa third, to milk, &c. &c. 
This division would seem quite trifling on an ordinary farm, but it 
constitutes an ample employment, where the number of cattle is so 
great. To supply the cattle with water, and to save the labour: of 
driving them to the river, deep wells have been dug, stoned, covered, 
and furnished with pumps and pipes, which convey it to all parts of 
the yards, The water which supplies the distillery, is pumped op by 
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a large dog, running in a wheel, and one of the bellows in the smith’s 
shop is moved in the same manner. A single man, treading in a simi- 
lar wheel, draws up the bags of grain into the fourth loft ‘of one of 
their granaries ; a threshing machine is employed in separating the 
husk from the grain; and, in short. in every department are to be 
observed, the most improved implements and machines to curtail or 
facilitate the processes of manual labour, ‘Their cotton and woollen 
manufactories are driven by the steam-engine, tovether with a flour. 
mill of two run of buhrs. They have another large mill, driven by 
water-power, situated two miles below, on the Cutott, They spin and 
weave all their own clothing, from wool and flax of their own raising, 
They tan their own leather, from hides produced on the premises, 
They manufacture shoes, saddles, burness, hats, stockings, scythes, 
axes, and various kinds of cutlery. Whatever is not required for im- 
mediate consumption, is carried to the Society’ s store, where it is pur- 
chased with avidity by the surrounding population, Among their 
numerous manufactures, are those of straw hats and baskets, by which 
the very sweepings of their barns are converted into a profit. All 
their mechanics excel in their several trades ; but they have none 
which are not the most decidedly useful. They have no watch. 
maker or jeweller. ‘The church-clock,” said the guide of whom 
we inquired, * wil time for us all ; and we want no watches.’ 


pp. 163—169. 


We have never contemplated with much satisfaciion this and 
similar experiments upon the social hapyiness of mankwd, 
Were the whole mass of human society broken into these 
petty platoons and subdivisions, we are far from believing that 
the aguregate happiness of the specics would be at all aug- 
menied. Man must be acted upon by adequate motives, 
before he can put forth beneficially to himeell or others, the 
faculues with which Providence has eudued bim. Community 
of possessions cau hold men logetuer, ouly by the aid of 
forced and unnatural obligations. Ex: unple, mee ‘hanical habit, 
a sort of corporate pride, which in this instance may transfer 
a man’s private aflections to the association of which he is a 
member,—all these may do much, and therefore much has 
been done in Harmony. The amouut of collective industry is, 
no doubt, considerable, even under a cold artificial scheme by 
which man is degraded into a machine, and the most hallowed 
feelrnes and instincts of his nature are merged in a foreign, 
adventitious relation, which his heart disowns. How much 
simpler and more eflective is the »prinerple which stimulates 
each tdi dur il to the active exertion of his powers, by secur- 
ing to each, the exclusive en joymrent and disposition of its 
fr nits! ! Whatever may have been the accumulation of common 
stock produced by this clumsy machinery, much more might 
have wa efiected under the system of individual competition 
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and the security of private rights. It is obvious, that the 
schemes both of Mr. Rappe and of Mr. Owen, whatever may 
be their relative or comparative merits, are deprived of a most 
powerful masier-spring 5 that which resides ia the private and 
domestic charities of life, in the honourable pride which is 
generated by family and household affection, in the impulses 
which drive a man forward in the career of exertion, so long as 
he is conscious that he not only derives from his own success 
a pleasing and valuable distinction above others, but that it 
enlarges his circle of domestic complacencies, and sweils his 
hoard of social enjoyments. 

Mr. Schoolerafi displays considerable scientific acuteness in 
his investizations of the Missouri mines, his analytical exami- 
nation of the mineral characters of the granite of this region, 
of the limestone of Potosi, in short, of the formations and 
minerals in the vicinity of the mines. [his geolovical section 
of the rocks in the lead-mine district, comprehending the 
granite tract of St. Michael, is lucid and ingenious, To this, 
he has added a most perspicuous map, exhibiting the geogra- 
phical distribution of the rocks that pervade the same district ; 
and he has pointed out, we think satisfactorily, the sources 
from which the immense angular masses of granile, so abun- 
dantly distributed over the country, ave derived. 

Having visited Potosi and its environs, our Traveller re- 
turned to St. Louis, which he left again ou the 3d of August. 
At Portage de Sioux, a number of the Fox Indians, who, in 
dress and general appearance, resemble the Sacs and Pottowat- 
tomies, had encamped along the shore. The trait of sofiness 
and feeling depicved in the following passoge, deserves to be 
recorded. 


‘We here observed an instance of parental tenderness, which, if 
commonly felt by the aborigines, is suppressed by their stoical feel- 
ings, or in consequence of the presence of white men. An Indian, 
sitting in his tent, held in his arms an infant son, who, as is usual at 
this season of the year, when not bound in the cradle, was perfectly 
naked. With a fan of feathers he drove the musquitoes and flies 
from the infant’s body, frequently suspending this watchful labour to 
press the child to his es, and evincing by his tender countenance, a 
care mixed with gratification—a scene altogether at variance with the 
received opinions of the world on the subject of Indian sensibility.’ 


p- 209. 


The conferences which took place with the Indians, respect- 
ing the proposed barter of lands, are remarkable as specimens 
of aboriginal oratory and acuteness. They assented to nothin 
without long and serious deliberation. They replied to the 
first proposal, with a brevity and studied indistinctneéss 
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which would have done honour to the most experienced diplo. 
matist. ‘They then retired and consulted for two days, and at 
last declared, that they had come to the determination not to 
sell their territory. Another application was made to the same 
effect. They retired again, and after three days’ deliberation, 
returned, not with an acceptance of the offer, but with various 
complaints of the non-fulfilment of certain stipulations ip 
former treaties ;—first, that they had not yet received all the 
money for the St. Mary’s purchase ; secondly, that what they 
had received, ‘ slipped under the table as fast as it was put on 
‘ the top ;’ (meaning, that the money they received, soon dis- 
appeared, they could scarcely tell how; ) and thirdly, that 
Governor Cass had, the day preceding, refused to give their 
young men a half-gill of whiskey each. The last complaint is 
much to Mr. Cass’s honour. He withheld from the foolish 
and clamorous importunities of the Indians, the pernicious 
draught which would have urged them to a rash surrender of 
their rights. At length, each complaint being satisfactoril 

answered, the Ottowas yielded to the proposed terms. The 
difficulties started by the Chippewas and Pottowattomies were 
also removed, and the bargain was definitively adjusted after a 
debate of twelve days. 

We are aware, that writers on this side of the Atlantic, have 
not unfrequently animadverted with great asperity upon Ameri- 
can usurpatious of Indian territory. In the contract we have 
just mentioned, there was no unfairness or encroachment: the 
most perfect equality was religiously observed. Although Mr. 
Schoolcraft’s recrimination is somewhat too acrimonious, and, 
in his remarks upon our Hindoo territories, he manifests both 
misinformation and petulance, we deem it but just to extract 
the following remarks. 


‘The result of this treaty was hardly announced in our public 
journals, before it was published in England, with some severe avi- 
madversions. ‘ The United States,” observed The Times, of Lon- 
don, *‘ have driven another bargain, and a hard bargain it is, with the 
miserable Indians. For 35,000 dollars in merchandize, a little more 
than 50001. in money, as valued by those who furnished it, Governor 
Cass, whose diplomatic talents appear on this occasion to have been 
highly applauded, has prevailed upon the helpless aborigines to sur- 
render five millions of fertile acres, to the westward of the lakes, and 
equal in surface to about a fourth of Ireland. Verily, Governor 
Cass may be said to understand his business.” a 

‘This long-enduring prejudice and habitual propensity to vilify 
our country and its institutions, seem confined to no particular po- 
litical sect in Great Britain, nor to exempt from its operation any 
particular measure, which, by the power of association, is calculated 
to call up our original sin of thinking, and acting, and judging for 
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ourselves. With a power to expel the Indians from a territory which, 
during our wars with Great Britain, they have only occupied asa 
convenient avenue to make inroads upon our frontiers, we draw them 
into amicable treaty on the restoration of peace, and pay them what 
they acknowledge an ample equivalent for their title. We introduce 
into all our treaties provisions for bettering their condition, and en- 
lightening and improving their minds, We furnish them with black- 
smiths and teachers, implements of husbandry and stock. We pay 
them large annuities ; we pass laws to protect them from the cupidity 
of traders; and we employ agents to reside among them, to ensure 
the punctual payment of those annuities, and the faithful observance 
of those luws, and to attend to their numerous wants, and complaints, 
and distresses. If it be asked, what amount of monies we pay them, 
what laws we have enacted to protect their territorial rights, and to 
preserve their morals, let our statute-books furnish the reply: If it 
be asked, what injuries we have redressed, let the monthly, and 
quarterly, and annual returns of our Indian, and our subsistence de- 
partment be examined. And yet, because we have not done all 
that an enlightened, virtuous, humane, and opulent nation could, or 
might, or perhaps ought to do, all this is to pass for nothing, or, if we 
believe the vituperative prints of England, is to be put down to the 
score of ingratitude, neglect, and national depravity. 

‘ Our English neighbours in the Canadas, manage these things in a 
different way. When they covet a piece of territory, they boldly take 
possession of it in the name of the king. There is no consulting with 
the chiefs or head men of the tribe; no long and expensive treaty ; 
no recognition of their title to the soil which is so unceremoniously 
taken away, and no annuities paid out with punctilious formality. 
The thing is cut short by “ his majesty’s command.” This single line 
has cancelled more Indian titles in America, than the Government of 
the U. S. ever have, or probably ever will, purchase with all their 
accumulated and accumulating wants and means. But let us for a 
moment cast our eyes upon Hindostan, and behold the unholy wars, 
the murders, and abominations which, like a pm sirocco, have 
swept away the native institutions of that devoted country, and 
drenched it with the blood of its unoffending inhabitants. It is truly 
becoming in those who have drained the rich inheritance of ninet 
millions of Hindoos, to reproach us for paying a few scattered spe 
of hunters for portions of territory, which they do not want, cannot 
improve, and are willing to part with.’ pp. 371—3. 


With regard to the value of the soil ceded by the treaty, 
much useful information will be found in Mr. Schoolcraft’s 
volume. The tract lies between the parallels of 40°41" and 
43°. The winters are milder than in Connecticut. The prairies 
afford the finest grazing, and the expense of transporting the 
wool to New York will be trifling, when the canal is com- 
rey The country is undulating between Detroit and Lake 

ichigan in a south-westerly direction from the Huron to. the 
St. Joseph. The prairies are perfectly salubrious, interspersed 
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with fine lakes of excellent water, and bordered with Stately 
forests, which occasionally resemble orchards and groves 
planted by the hand of man. The lakes, which contain abun- 
dance of fish, are of various dimensions, from one to six miles in 
circumference, with tine outlets, which meander through the 
surrounding country. Generally speaking, the country ts open, 
but it is studde d with oaks and bic kory, and the forests con- 
tain every variety of timber. In summer, the prairies are 
covered with flowers of the richest hue, varying from the white 
lily to the imperial purple, rich orange, crimson, aud pink, 

We have derived much information and some pleasure from 
Mr. Schoolcraft’s book. Science owes much to his labours: 
and our praise would have been unmixed with the slizhtest 
reproof, if our taste had not been perpetually offended with the 
affected and ambitious phraseology which, we fiad from other 
specimens that have fallen under our notice, is at present 
the besetting sin of Trans-atlaniic writers. 





—————= ——$————— 





Art. IT. I. Queries and Replies respecting the present State of the 
Protestant Missions in the Bengal Presidency. The Queries by 
Henry Ware, D.D. Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard Col. 
lege, Camb. Massachusetts, U.S.; and the Replies by William 
Adam. 8vo. pp. 90. Calcutta, 1824. 


2. Correspondence relative to the Prospects of Christianity and the 
Means of promoting its Reception in India, 8vo. pp. 138. Cam- 
bridge, U.S. 1824. 


\ THILE our good friends on the other side of the Tweed 

have been ingemously endeavouring to prove, that the 
practice of the Bible Society for the last fifteen years has been 
at variance with the injunctions of God’s word, and the con- 
duct of its Committee a violation of integrity,—our neigh- 
bours on the other side of the Channel have discovered, that 
‘ the total failure of the Bible Society is a matter of history.’ 
The Institution is thus attacked at once in flank and rear. We 
have the Presbyterians of Edinburgh and the Papists of Dub- 
lin both denouncing it, though on different grounds, as not 
entitled to the support of the C hristian world,—the one charg- 
ing it with heterodoxy, the other with imposture and fraud. 
The following extract is taken from a letter addressed bya 
Priest in Carlow to Dr. Singer, Trinity College, Dublin, which 
has appeared in a Dublin newspaper. 


‘In the Oriental Herald, a correspondence between the Rev. Mr. 
Adam, missionary in Calcutta, Professor Ware, of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, U. S., and the famous Rammohun Roy, a convert to 
Christianity, is published. This work every where bears the marks 
of great care in examining facts, and great candour in drawing - 
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ferences. It was first published in the country of which it treats, 
fearlessly challenging contradiction from those who were on the spot, 
ready and willing to refute its errors, if they existed. From this cer- 
respondence, from these authorities, all Protestants and Biblicals, it 
appears : First, the three most active and distinguished Missionary 
Societies have made eleven converts. Secondly, that these eleven 
converts were of the lowest and most immoral of the country. Thirdly, 
that the conversion of these eleven converts was more than doubtful, 
for they were bribed with money. I have not heard how many of 
these Eleven Converts were Unitarians, Socinians, Anabaptists, 
Wesleyans, Calvinisis, Jumpers, Arians, Aronians, Sabatans, or 
Cowardites. Fourthly, the pious Missionaries so enriched themselves 
that they got forty thousand pounds from the Christian public, to 
circulate the Scriptures in the Oriental dialects. That in these Re- 
ports—they mention, that they published the Scriptures in a language 
which did not exist. Fitthly, that they pocketed the money. From 
these well attested facts, I draw the folloning conclusions: first, that 
the total failure of the Bible Society is a matter of history; secondly, 
that your brethren deceive and rob the public.’ 


This very distinct and pithy bill of indictment against all 
the Societies therein described, is of the same tenor as the 
charges brought forward at greater length in the volume pub- 
lished a short time ago by that most veracious and learned 
personage, the Abi.¢ Dubois. In reviewing his publication, we 
iitimated our suspicion,* that the poor old priest had ‘ been 
‘ spirited up to abuse the Bible Society and the Serampore 
‘ Missionaries by some of the Qui-hies of Caleutta.’ We had 
no doubt, that the plan and substance of his work had been 
concocted ‘ in the country of which it treats, —aware at the 
salve time, that between the anti-missionary party in_ this 
country and the enemies of religion in the Indian capital, 
there exists an entire sympathy aud good understanding. Jut 
we were not aware of what turns out to be the fact, that the 
malignant calumnies of the Romish priest were founded on 
information supplied by Unitarian coadjutors. This appears, 
not only from the above extract, but from the manuer in which 
the Unitarians in this country have adopted and improved 
upon the Abbé’s calumnies. Were less say gy interests 
involved, it would be truly amusing to see how the worthy 
confederates play into each other’s hands; how Mr. Fox, the 
Unitarian, who joins with the Carlow priest in accusing the 
Missionary Societies of ‘ practising a systematic delusion on 
‘the public,’—gravely refers to the authority of the Abbé 
Dubois, while the Papists of Ireland refer us back to the Pro- 
testant authority of Mr. Fox’s colleague, the Rev. Mr. Adam. 








* Eclectic Review, N.S. Vol. XX. p. 201. (Oct. 1823.) 
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There can now be little doubt where the Abbé obtained: hig 
instructions. The immediate object of his personal attack, 
our readers will recollect, was the late estimable William 
Ward, one of Mr. Adam’s former colleagues ; and the a 

rently unprovoked as well as malignant character of the attempt 
to fasten the charge of calumnious misrepresentation on that 
excellent individual, struck us at the time, and no doubt struck 
many others, as a most singular circumstance ; more especially 
as the Abbe did not appear to have had any personal ground 
of complaint against the Serampore Missionaries. Although 
his accusations are couched in general terms, so as to include 
all the Protestant missionaries who have been sent out to 
India, it is the Baptist Mission of Serampore against which 
he levels his chief accusations and invectives. Of even the 
existence of the London Missionary Society, he appears to 
have been ignorant, noticing in succession, the Lutheran 
Mission, the Moravian Brethren, the Nestorians in Travancore, 
and the Baptists of Serampore as alike unsuccessful. Now, of 
the state of things in the Mysore, where the Abbé was sta- 
tioned, he might be supposed to know something ; but all that 
he pretends to know about the state of the Bengal Missions, 
must be derived from hearsay. How comes it then, that he 
fastened on the Serampore Sistas of which he knew nothing, 
rather than on the ‘Travancore Mission and on the other 
stations within the Peninsula? The fact is, that, after re- 
siding for twenty-five years in India, the iearned Missionary 
knew little more about the real state of the Protestant Missions, 
or the state of India in general, than before he left Europe, 
till he went to Calcutta. He had become, in that time, very 
learned in the learning of the Hindoos ; and his “ Description 
“ of the People of India,’ though superseded in great mea- 
sure by Mr. Ward’s larger work, still forms a valuable docu- 
ment. But ample proofs were adduced, in reviewing his 
‘* Letters,” of his consummate ignorance on other subjects; 
and the Rev. Mr. Hough has shewn, that he was as ill informed 
respecting the Tamul and Malayalim versions, which he erro- 
neously ascribes to the Serampore Missionaries and the agents 
of the Bible Society, as of any of the twenty-four Serampore 
versions, on not one of which he is competent to give a criti- 
cal opinion. Yet, of ‘ all the soi-disant translations’ of the 
Scriptures circulated in India by the Bible Society, did he 
write to his friend J.S., that they were fit for nothing but 
waste paper. That letter, the Abbé tells us, he wrote at the 
request of his Calcutta friend,—we may now guess upon what 
information. The Abbé could not disguise the distressing 
feelings of indiguation excited in his mind by seeing the 
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Word of God ‘ so basely, so shamefully, so sacrilegiously de- 

‘ faced and perverted ;’ and Mr. Fox echoes the Abbé by pre- 

dicting, that the Bible will become, unless the Unitarians inter- 

fere, ‘ the Joe Miller of India.’ All that the Abbé professes 

to adduce as evidence, is, one chapter of an unrevised, unpub- 

lished version. Mr. Fox has nothing to offer but a second- 

hand criticism on two or three texts in the Bengalee version. 

On grounds such as this, neither of these worthy coadjutors 

would have had the effrontery, one would think, to bring for- 

ward such scandalous charges. But they have both derived 

the chief part of their information, apparently, from one 

common source ; and when pushed for his authority, Mr, Fox 
admits that the materials of his false accusations have been 
supphed by Mr, William Adam, formerly in connexion with 
the Serampore Missionaries, but now the Unitarian Minister 
at Calcutta. This is the Protestant ally claimed by the Dub- 
lin Anti-biblicals, the nature and value of whose testimony we 
shall now proceed to examine. In more respects than one, 
Mr. Adam deserves well of the Papists, for he has spoken 
handsomely of them, even of their Missions. ‘ From such 
‘ authentic information as I have received,’ he says, (query, 
from the Abbé Dubois?) ‘I am inclined to think that, not- 
‘withstanding the paralyzing influence of the changes that 
‘have taken place in European Catholic countries since the 
‘period of the French Revolution, they are doing more, ina 
‘ quiet and unostentatious way, than I have observed Protestants 
‘in India on some occasions willing to admit.’ Nert to the Pa- 
pists, the Unitarians, we are told, have been the most successful, 
if the respectability, wealth, and learning of those who openly 
encourage Unitarianism be taken into the account. ithin 
two years, that is, the two years following Mr. Adam’s embra- 
cing the Unitarian misbelief, Unitarianism in Calcutta has 
most prodigiously flourished and increased. It is impossible 
to calculate the loss which the Bible Society and the Seram- 
pore Missionaries have sustained by the defection of a person 
so very successful, according to his own account, in promotin 

the interests of the party to which he has attached himself. 
But to this point we shall advert hereafter. 

The queries and replies in the publication before us, were, 
it seems, drawn up by Dr. Ware, the Unitarian Divinity Pro- 
fessor of Harvard College, in consequence of a letter addressed 
by Mr. Adam to Dr. Channing, ‘ with a view to open a friendly 
‘ correspondence between Unitarian Christians in that country 
‘and the professors of that denomination in the United States 
‘of America.’ The queries were as follows :— 
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«1. What is the real success of the great exertions which are now 
making for the conversion of the natives of India to Christianity ? 

¢2,. What the number and character of Converts? 

«3. Are those Hindoos who profess Christianity respectable for 
their understanding, their morals, and their condition in life? 

«4. Of what cast are they generally? And what effect has their 
profession of Christianity upon their standing ? 

‘5. Are they Christians from inquiry and conviction, or from other 
motives ? 

‘6. Of what denomination of Christians have the Missionaries been 
most successful; Catholic, Protestant, Episcopalian, Baptist, Trini. 
tarian, Unitarian ? 

‘7. What is the number of Unitarian Christians? And are they 
chiefly natives or Europeans ? 

«8. How are they regarded and treated by other Christians? [s 
it with any peculiar hostility ? 

*9, What are the chief causes that have prevented, and that con- 
tinue to prevent, the reception of Christianity by the natives of 
India?) May much of the want of success be reasonably attributed 
to the form in which the religion is presented to them? 

‘10. Are any of the causes of failure of such a nature, that it may 
be in the power of Unitarian Christians to remove them ? 

‘11. Are there any reasons for believing that Christianity, as it is 
held by Unitarians, would be more readily received by intelligent 
Hindoos, than as it is held by Trinitarians ? 

«12. Can any aid be given by Unitarians to the cause of Christi- 
anity in India with a reasonable prospect of success? If any can be 
given,—of what kind,—in what way,—by what means? 

‘13. Would it be of any use to send Unitarian Missionaries with 
a view to their preaching Christianity for the purpose of converting 
adult natives ? 

‘14. Would it be useful to establish Unitarian Missionary schools 
for the instruction of the children of natives in the rudiments of a 
European education, in the English language, in Christian morality, 
mingling with it very little instruction relative to the doctrines of 
Christianity ; leaving them chiefly or wholly out of view, to be learnt 
afterwards from our books, and our example? 

‘15. Are there many intelligent natives who are willing to learn 
the languages of Lurope, to cultivate its literature, to make them- 
selves acquainted with our religion as it is found in our books, and to 
examine the evidence of its truth and divine origin? 

‘16. Are there many respectable natives who are willing to have 
their children educated in the English language, and in English 
learning and arts? 

‘17. What benefits have arisen, or are likely to arise, from the 
translation of the Scriptures into the languages of the East? Are 
they read by any who are not already Christians? And are they 
likely to be read generally even by those who are? This question 1s 
suggested by the representations which have been made, that con- 
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serts to Christianity are mostly, if not altogether, of the lowest and 


most ignorant classes of society. Is this representation true ? 

+18. Will any important impression favourable to Christianity 
ever be made, except by the conversion and through the influence 
of persons of education and of the higher classes of society, who 
can read our sacred books in the original, or at least in the English 
version ? 

‘19. Are the translations which have been made, faithful ;—free 
from sectarian influence, as to the expression of Christian doctrine? 

‘20. Are there any particular parts of India or of the East, where 
eflorts for propagating Christianity or preparing the way for it, might 
be made with better hopes than in others ?? 


These twenty questions may thus be summed up. The first 
eivht relate to the matter of fact,—what success fas attended 
the past exertions of the various Missionary Societies respec- 
tively. ‘The next six aid the last of all relate to the prospects 
of Unitarianism in India. The 15th and 16th relate to the 
disposition of the natives to receive instruction. The 17th, 
isth, and 19th particularly respect the Serampore translations ; 
but the attack upon these is opened in reply to the first ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Adam begins by remarking, that, in this question, ‘ it 
‘is assumed, that the exertions made, are great.’ ‘ How far,’ 
he adds, 


‘this assumption is or is not correct, you will be able to judge after 
an enumeration of the different channels into which Missionary ex- 
ertions have been directed, and an estimate of the number of la- 
bourers and the quantity of labour employed in each,’ 


This assumption in the question, might, one would think, 
have been passed over, unless Mr. Adam was prepared to deny 
that great exertions have been made. This, indeed, is plainly 
insinuated, with the exception of the personal labours of Dr, 
Carey. But, if something is assumed in the question, much 
more is assumed in the answer, namely, that Mr. W. Adam 
was competent to give an accurate and faithful representation 
of those exertions. Living at Calcutta, it might be supposed 
that he would take some pains to inform himself on the sub- 
ject. But what is his own confession? After giving a totally 
false account of the plan adopted in the translations, he adds : 
‘I do not profess to have full mformation respecting the mode in 
‘which the Serampore translations are executed.’ et, informa- 
tion on this subject was before the public, of which Mr. Adam 
might, if he had so chosen, have availed himself. He admits 
that he had not seen a memoir of the progress of the Trans- 
lations since he left England. ‘1 do not know,’ he says, ‘whie- 
‘ther this is owing to no other memoir of the Translations 
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‘ having been published during that period, or, if published, 
* to its not having been circulated, or, if diveulated: here, to 
‘ my misfortune in not getting a copy.’ This, however, he 
might easily have known and ought to have ascertained before 
he undertook to give information on the subject. On subse. 
quently applying to Dr. Marshman, he was immediately put in 
possession of the Eighth Memoir, dated December 31, 1822, 
which document, together with any further information, he 
might at any time have procured by applying to either Dr. 
Marshman or Dr. Carey. And if he was not conscious of any 
sinister design, any wish to traduce the Serampore Mission- 
aries, what should have prevented his honestly and openly 
making the proper inquiries ? The mis-statements into which he 
has had the misfortune to fall, are not a little strange, proceeding 
from a person resident in Calcutta. He affirms that Dr. Carey 
is, perhaps, the only person who has devoted his chief attention 
to the translation of the Scriptures ; and ‘ even he,’ it 1s added, 
* as one of the pastors of a x sow consisting both of European 
‘ and native members, and as a professor in the College of 
* Fort William, has had numerous other engagements.’ Next 
to Dr, Carey, are mentioned the late Henry Martyn, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Ellerton, ‘ an indigo-planter,’ Archdeacon 
Corrie, the Rev. Mr. Thomason, and Mr. Bowley. ‘ These, 
‘ as far as my information extends,’ says Mr. Adam, ‘ are the 
‘ only persons who have engaged with effect in the work of 
‘ translating the Scriptures into any of the languages spoken 
‘ or read in the Bengal presidency.” Did Mr. Adam, then, 
never hear of the late Felix Curey, the eldest son of the Dr., 
a rman who, in some respects, excelled his father in his aptness 
for acquiring languages, and who, having arrived in India at 
the age of ten years, spoke and wrote several of the native 
languages with the greatest ease and accuracy? By this 
lamented individual, the last edition of the Bengalee Scrip- 
tures was printed and corrected, and he assisted in several 
of the other translations. So indefatigable were his labours, 
so incessant lis studies, that it is supposed they hastened his 
death at the early age of five and thirty. 

Mr. Adam’s representation of the plan followed at Seram- 
pore in translating the Scriptures, is grossly incorrect ; which 
is the more inexcusable as the real plan is developed with 
some minuteness in the Ninth Memoir. It may be proper to 
state, that the reason for entering upon so many translations 
was this. The Marquess Wellesley had, during his adminis 
tration, collected at Fort William, a number of learned natives, 
most of whom, on his leaving India, were immediately dis- 
charged. The opportunity thus presented to the Missionaries 
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of engaging so many persons well qualified to assist them in 
the important work of translating the Scriptures into the lan- 

uages of India, was too valuable to be neglected; and when 
itis considered, that Dr. Carey had at that time been devotin 
years to the study of the primitive language of India, the Shans- 
creet or Sungskrit, from which nine tenths of the words in all the 
lndian dialects are derived, differing from the Sungskrit chiefly 
by their different inflexions and terminations,—there was no- 
thing to detera man of Dr. Carey’s acquirements and inde- 
fatigable assiduity from undertaking the superintendence of the 
translations into so many cognate languages. In addition to 
the whole of the Seriptures in the Bengalee, Dr. Carey wrote 
with his own hand part of the translation in the Sungskrit ; 
and he did not discontinue it till a patn in his side warned 
him to desist from the labour. The Sungskrit, therefore, as 
well as the Bengalee, was in a great measure completed with- 
out the immediate intervention of a Pundit. The Pundits 
employed on the other translations, were for the most part 
acquainted with the Sungskrit; and among the cognate lan- 
guages which they have understood besides their own, either 
the Bengalee or the Hindee has always been included, which 
has enabled them from the beginning to converse readily with 
each other and with the European translator. Mr. Adam's 
representation of the system of successive translation, in which 
he supposes that ‘ the first Pundit translates from the Bengalee 
‘into another language,’ the second Pundit, ‘ perhaps,’ from 
the version of the first, and the third, ‘ perhaps,’ from the 
version of the second,—is the figment of his own brain. How 
long such a system has been begun, or to what extent it has 
been carried, he says, ‘ J do not know; but I have been posi- 
‘ tively informed that it has prevailed at Serampore for a con- 
‘ siderable time.’ Here is an admission, that he had no per- 
sonal knowledge of the circumstance which he affirms to be 
fact. Yet, the statements thus ushered in with a ‘ perhaps,’ 
and which are no better than mere conjecture, are at last 
roundly stated to rest on ‘ positive information.’ Let us re- 
member, however, the saving clause with which Mr. Adam 
closes this paragraph. ‘Ido not profess to have full infor- 
‘mation respecting the mode in which the Serampore trans- 
‘lations are executed.’ The reader will perceive, that, be- 
‘tween positive’ and ‘full information,’ there is a wide 
difference. | 

But Mr. Fox has improved upon Mr. Adam’s misrepresenta- 
tion, and with singular ere refers to the Ninth Memoir as 
snbstantiating his charges. e shall first give Mr. Pox’s 
Vou. XXIV. N.S. 2X 
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words, as contained in a letter addressed to the Editor of 
the Morning Chronicle, and then examine his alleged autho- 
rities. 

‘Tt is pretty obvious, from a comparison of the work with the 
agents employed, that these translations must be very imperfectly 
executed. Dr. Carey alone has superintended the translation and 
printing of the New Testament “ in at least thirty-four languages, 
and the Old Testament in eight, besides versions in three varieties of 
the Hindoostanee New Testament.” (Ninth Memoir, p. 4.) He had, 
at the date of that Memoir, 14 versions in progress. Had Methusa- 
lem done as much, and done it well, his life had not been an idie 
one. But Dr. Carey is, besides, one of the pastors of a church and 
Professor in the College of Fort William. An astonishing man he 
certainly is, and, I have no doubt, a highly meritorious one;. but 
enough is known at home of what translation is, to satisfy any who 
believe there is no miracle in the case, that this enormous quantit 
is strong evidence of very inferior quality. And this conclusion is 
confirmed by what can be collected as to the actual process. Native 
Pandits are employed, who translate from former translations into 
their own languages (Report, 1820, p. 30, 31. Ninth Memoir, p. 7, 
8); at first, neither does the native assistant clearly nidesitondihe 
original work, nor is the European translator critically acquainted 
with the language into which he is translating; they rely on 
improving as they proceed (Ninth Memoir, p. 6); the Old Testa- 
ment is spoken of as casy to translate, because “ the knowledge of 
the language” has been “ attained in going through the New” 
(Ninth Memoir, p. 27); and unless sometimes the very existence, 
as well as the grammatical construction of a language, depended 
upon the testimony of the Pundit, who hoped to be paid for trans- 
lating into it, so curious a circumstance could scarcely have happened 
as that, after a version was made, the translators were at fault as to 
the country in which that language was spoken, (Ninth Memoir, 

p. 31). Morning Chronicle, July 12, 1825. 


We shall cite no evidence in contradiction of the statement, 
that these translations are imperfectly executed. They ate 
avowedly imperfect, as all first translations must of necessity 
be Ina public advertisement, dated August, 1818, when the 
Pushtoo and Kunkun versions of the New Testament were 
finished at press, the Missionaries stated, that they should 
‘ esteem ita favour if any gentleman acquainted with these 
‘ languages would examine either of those versions of the New 
‘ Testament, and favour them with corrections and emenda- 
‘ tions with a view to an improved edition.? They invite 
attention especially to the general style and construction, 4s 
well as the rendering of particular passages. And in the Ninth 
Memoir, they remark, that all first versions must necessarily 
be imperfect, and that they ‘deem it important to obtain from 
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‘every quarter the opinions both of other natives and of 
‘ Europeans respecting them, as well as, if possible, critical 
‘ remarks on particular passages.’ After such avowals as these, 
Mr. Fox’s discovery that these translations must be imper- 
fectly executed, does no more credit to his sagacity than to 
his ingenuousness. His object, however, is to place Dr. Carey 
ina ridiculous hight, as attempting what it would require the 
age of Methuselah to achieve, or as pretending to have done 
what it 1s incredible that any one should have accomplished. 
For this purpose he has drawn largely upon his invention. 

Mr. Fox's first reference is to the Ninth Memoir, p. 4. Here, 
instead of thirty-four versions of the New Testament, we find 
twenty only mentioned as having been finished at press and 
put into circulation, the first of which had been commenced as 
far back as 1794, and the last in 1815. Seven years had 
formed the shortest period occupied even by those in which 
the terminations were nearest akin to those in the neighbouring 
dialects. The faet is, that of those twenty languages, the 
greater part differ only as dialects of the same language. ‘ It 
‘is a fact,’ say the Translators, ‘ that above three-fourths; of 
‘the words in most of the secondary cognate languages, were 
‘ understood in all their bearings through the Sungskrit, the 
‘ Bengalee, and the Hindee, before those secondary languages 
‘were begun, and, in some of them, even seven-eighths of the 
‘words, to say nothing of the construction, the idiom, and the 
‘ usual figures of speech, in which there is little variation through- 
‘out the whole Indian family.’ As to the Pundits employed, 
most of them, it has already been mentioned, were acquainted 
with Sungskrit, and ‘ ali of them with several of the cognate 
‘languages of India, besides their own, among which was 
‘always the Bengalee or the Hindee.’ Under these circum- 
stances, it would not seem to require any miracle, for Dr. 
Carey to superintend fourteen versions at once, although we 
admit, that it must have called for ‘ astonishing’ acquirements 
‘and meritorious’ diligence, which even Mr. Fox, for his own 
credit’s sake, is obliged to concede to him. Let us suppose a 
case,—a somewhat romantic one, but not impossible; that the 
College of the Propaganda, having resolved to translate the 
Vuleate into all the vernacular provincial dialects of Southern 
Europe, should for this purpose have assembled at Rome, 
natives of the respective countries ; and that some learned 
Englishman, some Crichton or Carey, were placed at the head 
of the Establishment, whom we may suppose to unite to a 
competent acquaintance with the Greek originals, a know- 
ledge of the ecclesiastical language of the country,—the 
ancient Latin, to which the = answers, as being the 
2X2 
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sacred language of the Hindoos. With the assistance ‘of a 
learned native of Florence, this learned Englishman has him- 
self, we may suppose, completed a version into the vernacular 
Italian—to which may answer the Bengalee. His knowledge 
of the Latin, added to his residence in Italy, would qualify 
him, without any miracle, to make a correct version ; and his 
Florentine assistant would enable him to correct any blunders 
of idiom or gross impurities of diction. But it has now been 
resolved on to give versions of the Scriptures, in the pure 
French, the Provengal, the Piedmontese, tlie Catalonian, the 
Castilian, the Basque, the Portuguese, the Sicilian, and the 
Sardinian—(we wish we could make up fourteen). For this 
purpose, atranslator, or pundit, has been selected for each 
dialect, who, together with his mother tongue, speaks either 
Latin, or Italian, or both. The Italian version is now laid 
before them, to be rendered into their respective dialects. These 
{uropean pundits, we will suppose, ele nothing of the 
Scriptures, nor of the Greek originals, nor is the English 
translator critically acquainted with the dialects into which 
they are to be rendered : he ‘ relies on improving as he pro- 
‘ ceeds.’ But all that he has to secure, is, that each pundit 
shall correctly understand the Italian version. There can be 
no room to doubt that each understands his own vernacular 
language ; and if so, it is quite certain, that his translation will 
be genuine French, or genuine Catalonian, or genuine Portu- 
guese. A well educated Englishman would not render a pas- 
sage of Latin into bad English, because he mistook the mean- 
ing of the text; nor would an Orissa or a Telinga pundit, any 
more than a native Castilian or a French translator, be likely 
to write impurely, because he mistook in any case his original. 
‘This forms no part, therefore, of the superintendent’s hercu- 
lean task. He is not required to be a critical judge of the 
correctness of their diction, the purity of their style, but 
simply to see to it, that they are faithful to their common 
copy, written in a language which all the parties understand. 
Being already conversant, however, with the Latin and one 
secondary language of the family, the Italian, he finds that 
three fourths of the words in the other secondary languages, 
the Spanish, the Portuguese, the Catalonian, &c. differ yee | 
in their inflexions and terminations, and that between seve 
of them, there is a close affinity in point of idiom and con- 
struction. Still, if these nine translators were translating mine 
different works, the learned superintendent would, we admit, 
have more than enough upon his hands. But each and all are 
occupied in interpreting and rendering into their respective 
vernacular dialects, one and the same text; and they can 
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therefore mutually assist each other, through the medium of the 
common language which they all speak, in ascertaining the 
correctness of their interpretation. Each sentence is examined 
by the superintendent ; and from him, the import of any pas- 
sage or phrase which they do not clearly understand, will be at 
once ascertained. Under these circumstances, each translation 
forms a sort of check upon the others. Discrepancies of mean- 
ing must instantly be detected, as well as any gross inaccura- 
cies, While, in every other respect, there could be no room to 
doubt the competency and purity of the translations. 

Let us, for instance, take the Lord’s Prayer. A learned 
hilologist wishes to collect translations of this part of the 
New Testament in every modern language; and for this pur- 
pose, he lays before a well educated native in every country of 
the Continent, the Latin Pater-noster, each native being con- 
versant with the sacred language of the Romish Church. Would 
heentertain any doubt, in such a case, that the translation was 
nuire German, Russian, Hungarian, or Dutch, although he might 
himself be critically acquainted with neither? There would be 
a possibility, that the sense of the Latin text had been mistaken, 
but there could be no doubt that the version was grammatically 
correct. 

But Mr. Fox sagaciously remarks, that, in the case of the 
Serampore translations, the grammatical construction, and not 
only so, but the very existence of a language, depend on the 
testimony of the Pundit who is paid for praperahna, tale it. 
One would have imagined, that the existence of a language 
into which a version has been executed, must depend upon 
something more than the translator’s testimony. There it is: 
its existence on paper, is a matter of fact; and if it had no 
previous existence, the pundit must indeed have possessed an 
invention of a most marvellous kind. We would recommend 
Mr. Fox to try his hand at translating the New Testament into 
anon-existent language. Let him try if he could pe on 
Dr. Carey by mere gibberish of his own invention. ‘The cre- 
dulity of sceptics has been long proverbial; but we could 
scarcely have conceived of its running into the absurdity of 
supposing, that the Kunkun language was ‘ a new one, in- 
‘vented by the native translator for his own purposes.’ Yet, 
this opinion, Mr. Adam says, ‘ I confess myself inclined to 
‘adopt.’ So high an estimate has he formed of the abilities of 
these Hindoo pundits, so low do the Serampore Missionaries 
rank in his estimation, that, on the ground of mere loose hear- 
say information, he avows his belief, that a language into which . 


considerable progress had been made in translating the Sorip- 
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tures, was a forgery!* We know not which most to adinire, 
the candour or the penetration displayed in this eccentric cop- 
clusion. 

But the ‘ grammatical construction,’ we may be told, must at 
least depend upon the pundit’s testimony. That is to say, it 
depends on his testimony, whether he knows his own language; 
as it would depend on Mr. Fox’s testimony, were he placed 
among foreigners unacquainted with our language, whether he 
understood the construction of English. The fact that he was 
born in England being established, we should imagine that his 
testimony respecting the grammatical construction of the Eng- 
lish language might safely be received ; and not less credible 
would be the testimony of a native of Kunkuna or Orissa, as to 
the grammatical construction of his own mother tongue. We 
do not say, that it would be impossible for either to fall into 
bad graminar ; but, if such a circumstance be held sufficient to 
vitiate a translation, our own venerable Translators would be 
hable to have their English called in question, for their gram- 
matical construction is by no means immaculate. The dread- 
ful consequence ofa slip or two of this kind in the Kunkuna, 
or Jumboo, or Bruj version of the New Testament, we leave 
our readers to calculate. 

Doubts having thus been thrown on the very existence of 
the Indian dialects into which, by means of this living polyglot 
apparatus, the New Testament has been translated, the Seram- 
pore Missionaries printed, in their Ninth Memoir. testimonies 
from natives, identifying the several translations with the re- 
spective vernacular languages. For instance, with regard to 
the Kunkun version, which Mr. Adam believed to have no ex- 
istence, two testimonies are given; the one, that of a highly re- 
spectable Roman Catholic, who affirms that it is the current 
language of Goa, his native place; the other, that of a learned 
native, now resident in Calcutta, who affirms that it is the 
Kunkun dialect, and that the version is ‘ well done.’ Similar 
testimonies are given respecting the other printed versions. 
But what say our Unitarian literati ? 


* The value of these testimonies,’ says Mr. Fox, ¢ may be estimated 
by the following facts: 1. None of them even pretend to certify that 








* The Kunkun language is spoken on the western coast of the 
Peninsula, from Goa to Calicut. Westward of Goa, the Mahratta is 
spoken. But the whole district from Bombay to Calicut is called the 
Kunkun acountry, which led the Missionaries into the mistake ot 
supposing the language to be spoken through its whole extent. 
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the translations are faithfully and accurately made. 2. Instead of 
being the result of a careful examination of the whole of eacty version 

they were given on inspection of ‘ specimens,” ‘ leaves,” a few 
sheets,” or having “* the book shewn,” (Ninth Memoir, p. 13-19.) 
g. Nothing appears as to the impartiality of any of these witnesses, 
but some are known to be in situations unfavourable to their express- 
ing an independent opinion.’ 

The value of these insinuations may be estimated by the fol- 
lowing considerations. 1. Had these pundits pretended to cer- 
tify the accuracy of the translation, their testimony would just- 
ly have been liable to suspicion, as that would require an ac- 
quaintance with the meaning of the Scriptures, which they 
could not possess. Nor was their opinion on this point either 
required or necessary. 2. For the purpose to whieli their tes- 
timony relates, a few specimen leaves would be amply suffit 
cient, unless it is supposed, that the pundit who could correctly 
render a few leaves into the language in question, could not 
translate any given number. Whether a man could write good 
English or good Bengalee, might, we apprehend, be ascertained 
as well from a few leaves as from a whole volume. 3. Im/par- 
tiality is not a proper word in such a reference: credibility ts 
allthat 1s required. The witnesses are called upon to pro- 
nounce simply on the fact, whether these versions respectively 
be in the character and language of the country, or whether 
they are forgeries.* There is no room for either partiality or 
impartiality; these testimonies must be either true or false. 
Whether Dr. Garey is a man capable of suborning false wit- 
nesses, we leave the public to judge. Mr. Adam remarks, 
that one witness is in a situation subordinate to Dr. Carey im 
the college of Fort William, and that two others have been 
connected in some way with the Translators. Oar readers will 
understand the unworthy insinuation. On the other hand, ‘to 
the Mahratta version, we have the testimony of the Chief Moon- 
shee to the Honourable Company, resident at Calcutta ; to the 
Kurnata, that of the Pundit to the Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society ; to the Bikaneer, the signatures of thirteen Bikaneer 
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* This will be seen in a moment, from the terms of the testimonials, 
‘No one can doubt that this is the character and language of the Te- 
linga country.’ * You have translated the New Testament into the 
Kurnata language. It is well done. Respecting its being the cha.- 
racter and the language of the Kurnata country, there is no hesita- 
tion.’ ¢ The writing and the language of the book you sent is Bika- 
neeree. I write the Bikaneer language, and this language is the real 
Bikaneeree.’? ‘ The Book is in good Oojeinee, an will be yndgr- 
stood by all the natives of Oojein.’? All are w a similar effect. 
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merchants resident in Calcutta, and of the Vakee/ from the court 
of the Rajah. What should induce these individuals either to 
deceive Dr. Carey, or to concur with him in deceiving the pub- 
lic by a false testimony, we are ata loss to imagine. The im- 
position would be as useless as it would be in the end discredit- 
able and ruinous to all parties. The Serampore Missionaries 
have surely not all the pundits in India in pay; the forgery, 
therefore, and the false testimonies must, long ere this, have 
been detected. But these testimonies, as well as the transla- 
tions to which they refer, have been for two years (several of 
the versions for many years) before the public ; ; and nota sha- 
dow of a proof can be adduced in support of the insinuation, 
that either the translators are rogues, or the witnesses 
that is to say, dishonest. 

Had the Serampore Missionaries staked the faithfulness and 
critical accuracy of these versions of the New Testament on 
the opinions of a few Hindoo pundits or native merchants, 
then they would indeed have laid themselves open to the 
sneers of Mr. Fox. But because they have not done this, 
but have simply referred to these witnesses to rebut the sus- 
picions affecting the * existence and grammatical construction’ 
of the language: s In question,—or, in other words, the intelli- 

gibleness and idiomatic correctness of the versions, this gentle- 
man affects to treat the testimonies adduced as of no value. 
The public will be of a different opinion. 

Whether these translations, idiomatic and correct as they 
must be as being the work of natives, and invaluable, there- 
fore, in a philologic: iL point of view,—be at the same time 
theologically faithful as correctly rendering the meaning of 
the inspired writers, Is, we admit, a very different question. 
For this, Dr. Carey and his colleagues are responsible. Let it, 
however, be recollected, that the danger of mistaking or mis- 
representing the meaning of the Divine original, is lessened, 
not increased, by the number of versions which are being pro- 
ceeded with at the same time. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that the fourteen pundits have to render, each into a different 
dialect, the first verse in the Gospel of John. The Bengalee is 
before them, in which they read: ‘“ In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the W ord was 
God.” To make room for a false rendering to creep in, the 
native translator must mistake the meaning of one of the words, 
beginning, word, or God. Supposing that the words of the 
Bengalee version are well chosen, this seems scarcely possible; 
but Dr. € ‘arey would simply have to ascertain, whether, by the 
word * God” in that version, the idea was conveyed (as far as 
the language would admit) of the Supreme Being,—by “the 
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beginning,’’ that of the commencement of all things, ora p 
indefinitely remote, antecedent to all computation,—and: 
“the Word,” the idea of discourse, speech, language, or thi 
spoken, taken in its most indefinite sense*, It would not be 
necessary, or possible, that these pundits should have any 
clear idea of the force of these words as a theological propo- 
sition: their business is, to transfer it literally and faithfully 
into their respective vernacular idioms. Now, we maintain, 
that it would be more easy for Dr. Carey to ascertain, that the 
Bengalee version adequately conveyed the meaning intended, 
and that it was correctly understood, by conversing with four- 
teen pundits, who had to render this one text into fourteen 
dialects, and by examining each separate version,—than if he 
had to superintend a translation into only one ortwo. The 
chances of detecting a false idea would be multiplied by the 
versions thus brought into comparison. He has to dictate, as 
it were, through the medium of a common language, to four- 
teen interpreters, and he has afterwards their fourteen different 
interpretations laid before him, to see if be has been correct! 
understood. The probability is, that a mistake, if committed 
by any, would be common to all,—for it would be, not a phi- 
lological blunder, or a mistake in expressing what the inter- 
preter meant to express, but a mistake as to the meaning of 
the words given him to interpret. And this misunderstanding, 
whether committed by one or by a!!, would, we conceive, be 
more readily and certainly discovered on a comparison of the 
several renderings. 

We have dwelt the longer on this part of the subject, because 
we consider the system of translation pursued at Serampore, 
so ignorantly and malignantly attacked, to be attended with pe- 
culiar advantages. No one but a native can be expected to 
give a pure, idiomatic version of _ work. All the Oriental 
trauslations undertaken by learned Europeans, grammatically 
correct as they may be, are and must be deficient in idiomatic 


7 om ns _—— 





* This word may be cited as a striking instance of the impossibi- 
bility of conveying adequate ideas by the phraseology of any first 
translation of the Scriptures into the languages of Pagans or Moslems. 
The new ideas must be conveyed through the medium of phrases in 
previous use, employed in a new sense. The Greek Acyos, which 
Beza after the Vulgate renders by verbum, Calvin renders by sermo. 
Neither of these words would, on their first adoption, convey the 
philosophical or Scriptural import of the Greek, any more than 
Deus would convey to a pagan Roman, the idea of the only living 
and true God. Happily, Mr. Adam informs us, ‘ the converts re- 
ceive the meaning of the Scriptures implicitly from their teachers.’ 
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propriety and all the niceties of expression. On the other 
hand, no one but a Christian scholar, versed in the sacred ori- 
ginals, could be trusted with the delicate task of translating 
the word of God. Itseems to us, that, by the opportunity so 
singularly, and we must add, so Providentially, put into Dr, 
Carey’s power, of assembling around him learned natives from 
all parts of india, and of cngaging them simultaneously in the 
business of translation under his own competent and watchful 
superintendence,—we have, so far as possible, the advantages 
of native philological skill, and theological and critical scho- 
larship, combined in a manner as admirable as it is unprece- 
dented. The result has been such as to throw the learned 
labours of the Romish missionaries as translators, cowpletely 
into the shade. Dr. Carey ts a Methuselah, or, at least, has 
done the work of one, not by continuous but by simultaneous 
operations, by self-multiplying his philological force,—so wat 
the language of Hindoo poetry might fitly represent him as auo- 
ther Kehama standing at once at the eight gates of Hindoo 
science, in order to storm, for a better purpose, the Lindos 
Padalon. 
‘ Eight bridges from the fiery flood arose, 
Growing before his way ; and on he goes, 
And drives the thundering chariot-wheels along 
At once o’er all the plains ot Padalon.’ 


But in all this, once clearly understood, there is no miracle ; 
nor is the ‘ enormous quantity’ of the result any stronger 
evidence, in this case, of ‘ very inferior quality,’ than in the 
case of lithographic impressions of the same hand-writing, or 
the ‘ enormous’ effects of any other division and combination of 
labour. 

After all, how far these Translations are imperfectly executed, 
can be determined only by examining them. Several of them 
have been long before the world, and the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries have not only invited, but have made every effort to 
obtain the critical opinion and emendations of Oneutal scho- 
lars. In a recent letter, the venerable Professor at the head 
of the Mission, thus modestly and candidly speaks of the 
Translations. ‘1 am fully conscious that there must be many 
‘imperfections in these versions ; but I have done my best, 
‘and I believe the faults and imperfections will, when party 
‘ rivalry ceases, be found to be much fewer than might be sup- 

Le a 


* posed. 





* See Letter from the Rev. John Dyer to the Editor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, in reply to Mr, Fox’s Letter.—July 17, 1825. 
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Let ts now, then, examine Mr. Adam’s direct attack on the 
Serampore Translations, given in reply to the xvii, xviii*, and 
xix™ questions. ‘A translation of the Scriptures,’ he remarks, 
‘into any language, may be considered faithful in respect of 
‘its adherence to the idioms of that language, or its adherence 
‘to the text of the original.’ With submission to this learned 
person, the faithfulness of a translation does not at all depend 
on its adherence to idiomatic purity, although its propriety and 
elegance will greatly be affected by it. With great modesty, 
however, Mr. Adam declines * presuming to set his opinion, on 
‘the first point, in opposition to that extensive scholar who has 
‘for so many yeats presided over the department of translations 
‘at Serampore.’ Instead of this, he proceeds to describe ‘ two 
‘mistakes, one in each of the two current Bengalee Versions 
‘of the New Testament,’ which were first pointed out to him 
by the eldest son of Rammohun Roy. The first is in Dr. 
Carey's Bengalee version of John ti. 15 and 16, in which, we 
are told, the Greek word rendered in the English Bible 
‘ perish,’ is rendered ‘ wé/er/y perish ;’ by which * unauthorized’ 
addition, the meaning of the whole passage is ‘ matertall 
“affected ;’ for, by utter destruction, the son of Rammohun 
Roy understands, the destruction of the individual together 
with all connected with him. Does Mr. Adam mean to say, 
that Dr. Carey has introduced, in addition to the Bengalee verb 
for perish, an expletive signifying utterly, or that the word 
itself (sorba-nas) expresses ‘ the destruction of myself, m 
‘children, my dependents, my servants, my all? Whatever 
idea Radha Prasad Roy may attach to the word, we have rea- 
son to believe, on what we regard as competent authority, that 
it has no such signification as is pretended,—that it implies 
simply personal destruction, and that, to convey the meaning 
alluded to, a very different word would have been used. But, 
not being ourselves versed in the Bengalee, we do not ask the 
reader to take our authority, but merely to consider, whether 
that can properly be said to be the meaning of a word, which 
is obviously nothing more than an association of ideas con- 
nected with it in the mind of an individual, and whether false 
associations may not be connected with any simple word. 
We have no doubt, that any word implying personal and final 
destruction, would have suggested the same idea to the mind 
of Radha Prusad Roy, of his wife and family being involved 
in it, because that is an idea natural to an Oriental, and such a 
sense is conformable to Oriental usage. He was at least bound 
to shew that the language affords a fitter word, and. one-not 
liable to this exception. But this, Mr. Adam does not pretend 
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to furnish ; and we make bold to say, that his Bengalee friend 
would be as much at a loss to do so as himself. 

The only other instance of alleged mistranslation is in Mr. 
Ellerton’s rendering of John ii. 25., where the word KaSaeeuov 
is rendered by the Bengalee sooche, which, in the Bengalee 
Dictionaries, is said to be synonymous with words signifying 
moral sanctification. Mr. Adam’s native friend, however, 
states, that it means ‘ the purifying act ;’ a form of expression 
invariably appropriated, we are told, toa particular act of puri- 
fication among the Hindoos. This might be, (although even 
here we suspect the association of ideas to be accidental,) 
and yet, the word employed be the most proper one; for, 
in every language, words come to be taken in different senses, 
as used in writing or in familiar discourse ; and it forms a very 
insuflicient reason for rejecting a word in its genuine sense, 
that it is familiarly used in a secondary and vulgar sense. What 
should we say to a critic who objected againstan English trans- 
lator, that he used the words radical principle in a moral sense, 
because to a Londoner, radical principles would bring to mind 
universal suffrage and the Spa-fields reformers? But for what 
purpose are these two instances of supposed error brought for- 
ward? ‘To shew the necessity, Mr. Adam says, ‘of endeavour- 
‘ing to prepare native translators, whose acquaintance with the 
‘ original languages of Scripture, or at least with the English 
‘as well as with the vernacular tongue, can alone be a suttici- 
‘ ent guard against such mistakes.’ An example of error less in 
point could not have been selected. Supposing that the word 
in Mr. Ellerton’s version is liable to the objection alleged, it 
is obvious, that no native translator would have selected it, 
because he must have known that the purifying act alluded to 
could not be intended. If a knowledge of English would 
have obviated the supposed error, Mr. Ellerton had, we pre- 
sume, all the benefit of that knowledge. The term employed 
by Dr. Carey is a different one, and, very possibly, it is a better 
one. At all events, the mode adopted at Serampore, is the 
only one that promises to obviate improprieties in the use of 
words, occasioned by their accidental acceptation ; improprie- 
ties which cannot be called either mistakes or mistranslations, 


but implying at most, ignorance of native customs, not of the 
language. 


« After these examples,’ says Mr. William Adam, ‘it is unneces- 
sary toadduce others of a similar kind, although when it is considered 
that both of them occur within the compass of the same chapter, it 
cannot seem improbable that such might easily be found.’ 


If a dozen such examples occurred in the same chapter, they 
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would not substantiate the malignant insinuations of Messrs. 
Adam, Fox, and Dubois. But, in stating that they both occur 
within the compass of the same chapter, Mr. Adam overlooks 
the trifling circumstance, that they do not occur within the 
compass of the same version! Mr. Fox triumphantly adduces 
a third example of alleged mistranslation in the rendering of 
Matt. vil. 1.,—a calumny which has been already exposed, 
which even Mr. Adam has not thought it prudent to repeat, 
and of which the original inventor is probably ashamed by this 
time. So much for the Unitarian proofs of want of fidelity in 
the Serampore Translations, under the first head. 

The second ground taken by Mr. Adam in impeaching these 
Versions, is, that they invariably follow the Received Text. 
Upon this representation Mr. Fox has improved, by asserting 
that Dr. Carey translated from the English into the Bengalee. 
Both assertions are alike incorrect. ‘Dr. Carey has not in- 
variably followed the Received Text: he has departed from it 
in various instances, but never without what appeared to him 
a strong necessity. The translation-fund having beeu greatly 
assisted by the Bible Society, he has felt himself bound, 
as far as possible, to adhere to the Received Text. Mr. Adam 
and his Unitarian friends complain that the text of Griesbach 
has not been adopted. ‘ Without entering into any discussion 
‘as to the value of Griesbach’s emendations,’ remarks Mr. 
Dyer in reply, ‘ the plain fact is, that Dr. Carey has given the 
‘ inhabitants of India the same New Testament as the Christians 
‘of Britain and America possess. And yet, he is charged with 
‘ departure from the duty of a translator!’ 

On grounds such as these, then, Mr. Adam ventures to 
speak of the imperfect manner in which the Scriptures have 
been presented to the natives of India, as tending to lessen 
the effect which might otherwise have been produced by their 
circulation. Here is a man, incompetent to form a critical 
opinion of the merit of any one of these translations, ignorant 
alike of the language and the mode of translation, who, upon 
the strength of two second-hand criticisms on two different 
versions, and his own original surmises, founded on inexcusable 
blunders, has the effrontery to pronounce that they cannot 
prove acceptable to native readers,—that they are unfaithful, 
and that Dr. Carey, that ‘ venerable Christian and extensive 
‘ scholar,’ is little better than a philological mountebank. 

We must now briefly advert to a few of the other calumnies 
cast upon the Missionaries by their apostate colleague. After 


ridiculing the translations, he proceeds to pronounce a@ sen-. 


tence of sweeping condemnation against their Tracts. ‘ My 
‘opinion of them is,’ says this Unitarian divine, ‘ that theyare 
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‘for the most part mystical, or puerile, or both; there is 
‘ scarcely one fit to be put into the hands of a native of under- 
‘ derstanding and reflection, and only one in which even an at- 
‘ tempt is made to prove the truth of Christianity.” Mr. Adam 
is welcome to his opinion, but the plea of a bad memory can 
alone screen him from the charge of want of veracity in this 
last assertion. ‘There is a series of tracts on the evidences of 
Christianity drawn up by Messrs. Yates and Carey. What is 
meant by mysticism and puerility, may be gathered from the 
following extracts from Mr. Adam’s reply to the tenth Query. 


* The kind of efficacy attributed to the death of Christ appears to 
thinking natives unreasonable, the limited extent of that efficacy of- 
fensive, and the language in which it is commonly described, disgust- 
ing.* First, mstead of representing the end of Christ’s mission into 
the world to have been what he himself (John xviii. 37) represents 
it to be, that he should bear witness to the truth,+ the Missionaries 
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* So says the Abbé of the representations contained in the ‘ naked 
text’ of the Bible. ¢ What will a Brahmin say, when he peruses the 
details of the bloody sacrifices prescribed by the Mosaical Jaw in the 
worship of the true God? He will assuredly declare, that the god 
who could be pleased with the shedding of the blood of so many vic- 
tims immolated to his honour, must undoubtedly be a deity of the 
same kind as the mischievous Hindoo deities, Cohly, Mahry, and 
other infernal gods.’ Precisely the same objection that Mr. Adam 
makes against the Missionary tracts, the Abbé urges against the Bible 
itself as repulsive and offensive to a well-bred Hindoo. 

+ Compare with this assertion the following extract from a tract 
drawn up by Messrs. Yates and Eustace Carey, entitled Sootya Dur- 
son, The True Light, and founded on John i. 9. * When it is dark, 
we need the light of the sun to discover the various material objects 
which surround us: in like mauner is Divine light requisite to enable 
us to discern the real nature of spiritual objects. And as when the 
sun is gone down, the world remains in total darkness till it rises 
again, so, until our minds are enlightened by the true knowledge of 
God, we remain immersed in the darkness of ignorance and sin. As 
the soul, however, is far more precious than the body, the darkness 
of the mind is far more dreadful in its effects than is natural darkness. 
Should any person, after the sun is risen, close his eyes, and insist 
that the sun is not risen, this would not in the slightest degree invali- 
date the fact, that the sun is actually shining. In the same manner, 
after God has caused the light of his holy word to shine forth, should 
you, closing the eyes of your own minds to exclude the light, affirm 
that the sacred Scriptures have not poured forth their light around 
you, this would by no means disprove the fact, that Go:’s word is 
now enlightening the country,—that life and immortality are brought 
to light by the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and that to as many as be- 
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uniformly speak of his death as a real and actual satisfaction made to 
God for the sins of men. Secondly, the harsh representation given 
of the character of God as pardoning the sins of those only who be- 
lieve in the atoning death of Christ, and as consigning to endless 
punishment, because they do not believe in him, millions who have 
never even heard his name, creates great and just offence. A Mis- 
sionary was, on one occasion, dwelling with much earnestness on the 
death of Christ as the only atonement for sin, and on a personal faith in 
him as the only means of enjoying its benefits, when he was interrupted 
by one of his native hearers, who with equal earnestness inquired : 
“ What then becomes of all our ancestors, who never enjoyed the 
means of being acquainted with this way of salvation? Are they lost 
for ever??? The Missionary, rather avoiding the difficulty than re- 
moving it, replied, that, whatever might become of them, the in- 
quirer’s chief concern should be about his own salvation. The veil 
thus attempted to be thrown over one of the most repulsive features 
of Calvinism was too thin to conceal its deformity, and the native, at 
once penetrating into the spirit of the Missionary’s religious system, 
turned away without deigning a single word in reply. Thirdly, the 
unguarded manner in which Scriptural language respecting the death 
of Christ is frequently used, tends to excite a very strong prejudice 
against Christianity. ‘ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin.”? This is true in the sense in which the sacred writer intended 
it to be understood, viz. of the moral influence of His death; but 
no sect of Christians professes to believe it in the strictly literal sense 
which the words convey. With these views which have been given of 
the character of God, of the design of the Gospel, and of the mode 
of its operation, is it to be wondered at, that no converts have been 


obtained from the thinking and educated classes of the native com- 
munity ?? 


When St. Paul preached, at Mars Hill, the strange doctrine 
of a Resurrection, ‘‘ some mocked, and others said, we will 
“ hear thee again of this matter.” When, before Festus, he 
shewed from the Scriptures that Christ must suffer, the Ro- 
man pretor thought him mad. And when he proclaimed 
before the Jews that he was sent to the Gentile pariahks, the 
people of Jerusalem one and all declared that such a fellow 
was not fit to live. 1s it to be wondered at, that ‘ no converts 
‘ should have been obtained by such a Missionary, from the 
‘ thinking part of the Jewish community?’ He tells us himself, 





lieve, it is the power of God unto salvation. Say not, that it is alone 
proper to adhere to the customs and religion of your fathers, and 
improper to take up with any other. If your fathers have done 
wrong, are you to continue to do the same? In the same way ma 
it be argued, that the person whose parents were born blind, ought 
never to behold the light.’ 
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that not many wise men, not many mighty, not many noble‘had 
embraced the faith. And his writings plainly shew the reason’: 
the efficacy he attributed to the death of Christ, appeared to 
thinking natives unreasonable, and his language disgusting, 
For thus he writes: “* For if the blood of bulls and of goats 
‘ and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctify as 
“ regards the cleansing of the flesh, how much more shall the 
** blood of Christ, who, through the eternal Spirit, offered 
‘“* himself without spot to God, cleanse your conscience from 
* dead works to serve the living God?’ ... . Nor was it 
“‘ necessary that he should offer himself often, as the high 
“ priest entereth yearly into the sanctuary with the blood of 
“ others; (for then must he have suffered often sincé the 
‘* foundation of the world;) but now hath he been manifested 
“once In this last age, to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
“ himself.” The ‘ foolishness’ of such preaching as this, its 
mysticism and puerility in the eyes of Jew and Gentile, Brah- 
man and Unitarian, are so obvious, that we need not say 
another word to prove how impossible it is that these doctrines 
should ever make their way among the enlightened Hindoos 
and Mussulmen, and how justly the Serampore Missionaries 
are the objects of their dignified contempt. 

These tracts, however, puerile and mystic as they are, have 
answered their design. Persons into whose hands they have 
fallen, have come from a great distance to inquire more fully 
concerning the truths of the Gospel. Petumber Sing, one of 
the earliest Hindoo converts, became so in consequence of 
reading one of these tracts. Another, entitled ‘The Sure 
‘ Refuge’ became the means of converting four individuals, 
Futeka, Deep-chundra, Kauta, and Kannanee. A still more 
remarkuble instance of their efficiency occurred in the case of 
a Brahman devotee who had for four years persisted in a vow 
of perpetual silence, and who was in consequence held by the 
Hindoos in idolatrous reverence : a tract was put in his hands; 
he read it, and immediately abandoned his superstitious prac- 
tices. Further, these tracts have led to similar publications on 
the part of the natives, and the Hindoo press has lately pro- 
duced many which evidently owe their origin to the flood of 
light which has of late years been poured on the public mind 
in India. 

With regard to Mr. Adam’s account of the third mode of 
spreading Christianity, by preaching, it may be sufficient to 
state, that, either from want of information, a bad memory, 
or some other cause, It abounds with omissions and misstate- 
ments as flagrant as those already adverted to. His list, as 
well of European as of country-born preachers, does not con- 
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tain the names of some of the most emifent and usefal of 
either class. His assertion, that, for some reason or other, 
few of the latter remain long in the employment of the 
Missionaries, is totally unfounded. Several country-born 
teachers have, i¢ is true, engased in the formation of new 
stations which vi has been found necessary to relinquish, and 
have consequently returned to their former employments, but 
without breakine their connexion with the Missionaries. The 
greater part of this class, however, who are vow engaged in 
teaching, have continued to be employed without intermission 
from their first entering upoa the work. Mr.Adam’s attempt to 
disparage the usefulness of the native preachers is discreditable 
alike to his head and his heart. He affects to call Jesus 
Master, though he will not own him to be Lord; and yet con- 
tends for a policy opposed alike to the genius of Christianity 
and the example of its Founder. He cannot approve of 
‘ preaching principally to the poor and illiterate,’—~of ¢ - 
‘ pling with the ignorant ;’ and he tells us, that he separated 
from the Missionaries, because, while he could not approve of 
their plans, they ‘ could not approve of his plans for drawin 
‘the wealthy and the learned to hear the Gospel” W 
might they say: He went out from us, because he was not of 
us. While this misguided man thus pours contempt and 
ridicule on the character and labours of these native preachers, 
they are silently producing no small impression by their 
humble hat effictent labours ; and if ever India is to be evan- 
gelized, it must be by these despised agents. In the Baptist 
Mission in Bengal alone, there ave now actively engaged, 
fourteen European missionaries, assisted by twelve country- 
born and about forty native preachers. Eighteen distinct 
missionary stations have been established, extending a thou- 
sand miles along the banks of the Ganges. In the schools 
established at these stations, many thousands of native children 
have been brought under instruction. Their labours in pro- 
moting education, as well by gratuitously superintending 


schools as by the publication of elementary works, is acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Adam himself. 


‘There can be no doubt,’ he says, ‘ that general information is 
gradually spreading throughout Bengal, particularly among the high 
and middling class of natives; and I have as little doubt that 
Missionaries have materially contributed to spread it, either by their 
own labours, or by exciting the efforts of others, or by calling forth 
the zeal of the natives to acquire and communicate it.’ é 


Yet, strange to say, the Missionaries have not been suc- 
cessful, in Mr. Adam’s opinion, in diffusing to any considerable 
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extent, a knowledge of Christianity among the unconverted 
natives ; and as to the converted natives, he gives as the result 
of his observations and inquiries, that the number now living, 
in full communion with one or other of the Protestant Mission- 
ary churches, ‘ does not exceed three hundred.’ Three hundred 
converts! The Carlow Priest, on the supposed authority of 
Rammohun Roy, says ‘ only eleven;’ while Dr. Bryce, another 
Calcutta worthy, taking his information from the Abbé Dubois, 
questioned whether they had ever made a single proselyte, over 
whom a Christian Missionary was warranted to rejoice. Ram- 
mohun Roy, after making the assertion above alluded to, 
(which refers, however, only to the labours of the young 
Baptist Missionaries and Independent Missionaries tx Calcutta, 
while the Carlow Priest gives it as the total result of all the 
exertions of the three most distinguished Missionary Societies,) 
—*‘ to avoid the occasion of any further dispute on this point 
‘ with the Shreerampoor Missionaries,’ begs to substitute for 
his own answer to the second query, the language of the Abdé 
Dubois, —that illustrious person being better qualified, he says, 
to give a decided opinion on these subjects, than himself, 
though a native Hindoo, resident in Calcutta. This opinion, 
be it remembered, relates to facts at his very door. He then 
cites with approbation along passage from the Abbe’s Letters, 
to which we have adverted on a former occasion, in which it 
is first laid down as an opinion, that ‘ there is no human 
‘ possibility of converting the Hindoos to any sect of Chris- 
‘ tianity,’ and afterwards distinctly asserted, that the exertions 
of the Shreerampoor Missionaries had not produced the 
‘ sincere conversion of a single Pagan.’ If Rammohun Roy 
knew anv thing about the matter, he must have been aware 
that the Abbé’s assertion was directly at variance with noto- 
rious fact. But, that his personal knowledge does noi extend 
far beyond his own threshold, is apparent from his own ex- 
pressions. ‘ It is reported, he says, ‘ and universally believed 
‘ by the native inhabitants, that the geuerality, if not all of 
* the Hindoos who profess Christianity, are of low caste ; and 
‘ my acquaintance with ¢he few of them I have met with, has, 
‘ great degree, confirmed me in this belief.” Here is a tacit 
admission, that exceptions had occurred even among the few 
he had met with, since his acquaintance had only ‘in great 
‘ degree’ confirmed him in the vulgar prejudice of his country- 
men agaifst all converts.* ‘To the best of my belief,’ he 
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* Of 44 persons baptized in the years 1801—1804, six were of 
the Brahmin and six of 


the Kaishu caste. In 1820, of the converts 
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adds, ‘ no denomination of Christians has had any, real success 
‘in bringing natives of India over to the Christian faith.’ What, 
not even the Jesuits!—So much forthe knowledge, candour, 
and veracity of Rammohun Roy. 

Mr. Adam, we have seen, allows the Protestant Missionaries 
three hundred converts, which is two hundred and eighty-nine 
more than the Carlow Priest admits. In Mr. Ward's Farewell 
Letters, it 1s stated, that there were at that time, six hundred 
individuals in connexion with the Baptist Mission in Bengal, 
who had been brought out of the darkness of paganism, Upon 
what ground Mr. Adam has presumed to cast an impeachment 
on Mr. Ward’s correctness or veracity, by diminishing his 
estimate one half, does not appear. It has already been 
stated, that there are eighteen missionary stations. In four of 
these stations, (and they are not the most important,) there 
were, inthe year 1823, more than the number of converts 
which he modestly allows to all the Protestant churches ; viz. 
at Chittagong, 125 converts; at Dinagepore, 90; at Jessore, 
70; at Beerboom, 40; making 325 native members, exclusive 
of their children and relatives,—leaving fourteen other stations 
to be taken into account belonging to the Baptist Mission, 
besides ad/ the native converts attached to the other Protestant 
missions. 

We do not deem it necessary to go through Mr, Adam’s re- 
plies to the third, fourth, and fifth queries. The following ad- 


mission is, however, important, and, taken by itself, has the ap- 
pearance of candour. 


‘ In delivering my opinion, it would be unjust if I were to bring a 
charge of immorality against a body of men, some of whom’ (how 
many out of 600?) ‘1 have never seen nor known. From what I 
have known of them personally, or have received on good authority, 
Iam inclined to think that they are, in some respects, superior to 
their idolatrous countrymen of the same rank and station, and per- 
haps, in other respects, inferior to their former selves. Speaking ina 
general way, so as to admit of exceptions, it may, I think, be said 
with truth, that they have improved more in the active than in the 


assive, in the social than in the Lymn virtues ; in self respect and 
Renavobencl, than in humility and self-government.’ 


Rammohun Roy contents himself with an answer worthy of 
a Jesuit. ‘ | have no personal knowledge of any native con- 





then at Serampore, thirteen were of these two castes. When it is 
considered, that the Brahmins do not form more than a tenth of the 


population, the proportion of converts from among this high caste will 
hot appear inconsiderable. 
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‘ verts Tespectable for their understanding, morals, and condi- 
‘tion in life.” He does not venture to say that he has any 
personal knowledge of native converis not respectable in cha- 
racter, but again begs to refer the Querist, on this point, to the 
Abbé Dubois,—that is, toa Romish Missionary stationed in 
the Mysore, for the character of the Bengal native Christians, 
of which the Abbe could know nothing. 

We now come to notice the replies which relate to the pro- 
gress and prospects of Unitarianism in India. ‘ The number 
‘ of Unitarian Christians personally known to me,’ says Mr, 
Adam, ‘ is not more than twenty,* almost all of whom are 
‘ Europeans, or the descendants of Europeans.’ If our inform- 
ation be correct, Rammohun Roy is the on/y native Unitarian 
Christian. * L have observed, says Mr. Adam, ‘ that an idol- 
‘ atrous native is regarded by the reputed orthodox, with more 
* complacency, than a Unitarian Uindoo.’ Here, if'a * Unitarian 
‘Christian’ Hindoo be meant, the definite article should have 
been substituted for the indefinite. If, by a Unitarian Hindoo, 
a Hindoo deist be meant, experience has shewn, that the con- 

uest over idolatrous superstition, is, humanly speaking, easier 
than over infidelity,—that pagans and sinners enter into the 
kingdom of beaven more readily than the Sadducee,—and that 
with regard to a man whois wise in his own conceit, there is 
more hope of a fool than of him. In support of the justice of 
this observation, we may adduce the following remarks from 
Mr. Adam himself. Speaking of the Uniiarian Hindoos who 
form, according to his account, the most intelligent and en- 
lightened portion of the native population of Calcutta, he says: 


«I would not, however, be understood as intimating that it will be 
found an easy matter to make them Unitarian Christians. Although 
Unitarians, they will not receive, and they should not be expected 
to receive, with implicit faith, whatever is taught even by Unitarian 
Missionaries ; and, therefore, it is probable, that it will he only bya 
slow and gradual progress that the force of the evidence in favour of 
Christianity, and a conviction of its divine origin and authority, will 
rain ground amongst them. From my own limited experience, I 
should judge that, when Unitarian Missionaries come into closer and 
more frequent contact with them than they have hitherto done, theie 
chief objections will be directed against the miracles of the gospel, and 
particularly, against the resurrection of Jesus. Even, however, if 
these difficulties did not exist or were completely removed, the great 
disrepute in which, from the cause formerly mentioned, the name of 
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* In the latter end of the year 1823, when Mr. Adam conducted 
‘ Unitarian’ public worship in his own house, the regular attendantty 
we have been informed, did not number more than five. 
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Christian is held when applied to a native, will probably long operate. 
to prevent any respectable and independent Hindoo from publicly, 
and voluntarily assuming it. This will appear the more extraordinary 
when it is considered, that the government, and power, and influence 
of the whole country are in the hands of a Christian people. But 
the fact is unquestionable; and the Unitarian Missionary, therefore, 
must rest contented, perhaps for a considerable number of years, with 
exhibiting the facts and evidences of the gospel, explaining its truths, 


and enforcing its spirit and precepts, without having to boast of any 
whom Ae can call converts.’ 


Mr, Adam’s hopes seem chiefly to rest on the Mussulman 
population of India, which he estimates at one-fifth of the en- 
tire native population. fe would have been nearer the truth, 
had he stated it at a tenth. As Rammohun Roy turned Mus- 
sulman before he embraced Unitarian Christianity, having no- 
thing then left to do, indeed, but to abjure Mohammed, itis not, 
surprising that Mr. Adam should entertain fond hopes of gain- 
ing a few converts from that quarter. In this point of view, 
Persia, he seems to think, would be a most promising sphere, 
the inhabitants being all Mussulmans, ‘ and consequently firm 
‘ believers in the Unity of God. This,’ it is added, ‘ is a great 
‘encouragement to Unitarian Missionaries, hut to them only ; 
‘and in proportion as it encourages them, it must discourage 
‘Trinitarian Missionaries.’ This project of alliance between 
the Unitarians and the Mohammedans, is an old scheme. They 
certainly approximate nearer than any other two classes of re- 
ligionists,—at least those of the Sheeah sect. The chief obsta- 
cles to an ecclesiastical union appear to be, first, that ‘ the name 
‘of Christian is held in disrepute’ by the Mussulmans,—which 
obstacle might be removed, if the Suhesinien would consent to 
lay aside so unnecessary an addition to their favourite appella- 
tion: secondly, the divine mission and prophetical character of 
Mohammed ; but this article of faith might be made to vanish 
from the Koran itself, before a little Unitarian ingenuity and 
Unitarian criticism,—an easy achievement to those who think 
they have banished the deity of Christ from the New Testa- 
ment: thirdly, the initiatory rite of Islam, which must be got 
over as it can; but, on this and some other accounts, the Per- 
sians do not seem quite such promising subjects as the Druses. 

What has been the result of Mr. Adam’s appeal to the Uni- 
taiians of Massachusetts, how far bis replies were deemed 
satisfactory, and his plans for Unitarianizing Calcutta feasible, 
we have not heard. Mr. Adam does not certainly hold out 
very flattering encouragements. ‘ You will have perceived,’ 
he says, ‘ that, in the present state of society, I do not entér- 
‘tain very sanguine expectations of gaining individual converts 
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‘ of education or belonging to the higher classes of society, 
Aud again: ‘To expect such converts at the present time 
‘ would appear to be wholly unreasonable.” Unitarians must 
wait till ‘ idolatry has fallen into desuetude,’ aud Ciristianity, 
by the very instrumentality on which they pour contempt, shall 
have made its way among the native population. Then, their 
system, absolutely powerless and ineflicient as it has uniformly 
proved in the attempt to convert the heathen or the moslem, to 
yrapple with the ignorant or to reclaim the abandoned,—desti- 
tute alike of the power of a moral remedy, and the heavenly at- 
tractions of a Divine gift,—may, as elsewhere, achieve its chea 
conquests over the worldly and the sceptical. Though it can 
make no impression whatever on the inert mass of paganism, 
nor penetrate the palpable darkness which envelops the mil- 
lions of heathen, it can avail itself of the light of Christianity, 
to make itself seen and worshipped under the form of pure 
Reason, by those whose hearts revolt against the claims and 
discoveries of Revelation. 

For the latter two charges brought against the Missionaries 
by the Carlow Priest,—their getting forty thousand pounds 
from the public, and pecketing the money, Mr. Adam 1s not 
responsible. We are ata loss toknow on what pretext these 
infamous statements are founded. If Mr. Adam (to say 
nothing of Mr. Fox) has a spark of honest virtuous feeling, he 
must resent with indignation this base attempt to drag him in 
as an abettor of such monstrous calumnies. Indeed, he must, 
one would think, be mortified to find his Replies serve no better 
purpose, than that of affording a handle to the invectives ofan 
unprincipled Papist. We feel forthe situation in which he 
has placed himself; and whatever severity we may have deemed 
ourselves called upon to use in exposing his ungenerous and 
faithless attack on his former friends,—men who have done bim 
no wrong, and who still wish him well—we contemplate his 
drawing back and subsequent fall with sentiments partaking 
neither of levity nor anger, but of sorrow and concern. His 
first false step was, his undertaking an office of which he had 
calculated neither the cost nor the requisite qualifications. The 
lesson will not, we hope, be lost, either on our Missionary So- 
cieties, or on the individuals who may hereafter engage in the 
high and arduous enterprise.- That any serious injury or loss 
can accrue to the Missionary or Biblical cause from such de- 
fections, or from such attacks, would be an apprehension un- 
worthy of the cause. The Popish Anti-biblicals of Ireland 
and the Neologists of Germany, have eagerly caught at the 
artful and specious representations of Mr. Fox, and have im- 
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roved upon them, as he improved upon the statements of Mr. 
Adam, till the Serampore Missionaries are painted in as black 
colours as infernal inspiration could furnish. But such conduct 
betrays as much the conscious weakness as the malignity of their 
enemies. We doubt whether all that Messrs. Dubois, Adam, 
and Fox have written, has produced the withdrawment of a 
single supporter of the Missions. On the other hand, we are 
confident, that neither the interests of Popery, nor the cheerless 
triumphs of Unitarianism, will be permanently advanced by 
their confederate labours. 





-—_——— 
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Art. III. A Sermon occasioned by the Death of the Rev. John Ryland, 
D.D. Preached at the Baptist Meeting, Broadmead, Bristol, 


June 5, 1825. By Robert ll, M.A. 8vo. pp. 52. London, 
1825. 


T will be refreshing and delightful to our readers to turn 
from the painful discussions of the preceding article, to this 
exquisite little sketch of philosophical biography. The Ser- 
mon divides itself into two parts. In the first, Mr. Hall 
depicts the character of ‘* that disciple whom Jesus loved :” 
itis, in the language of painters, a study, but a study from 
Scripture. It has the beauty of an ideal portrait, saperadded 
to the reality of history. It is more than a portrait; itisa 
cartoon. The Preacher commences the discourse by adverting 
to the allegation sometimes brought by unbelievers against the 
morality of the Gospel, that it neglects to inculcate patriotism 
and friendship. After disposing of the objection so far as re- 
lates to the former virtue, te remarks, that, in reference to the 
second, it is susceptible of a similar answer. 


© Let it be admitted, that our Lord did not formally prescribe the 
cultivation of friendship ;—and what then? He prescribed the vir- 
tues out of which it will naturally grow ; he prescribed the cultivation 
of benevolence, in all its diversified modes of operation. In his per- 
sonal ministry, and in that of his apostles, he enjoined humility, for- 
bearance, gentleness, kindness, and the most tender sympathy with 
the infirmities and distresses of our fellow-creatures ; and his whole 
life was a perfect transcript of these virtues. But these, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, and under the usual arrangements of Provi- 
dence, are the best preparation for friendship, as well as the surest 
guarantee for the discharge of its duties, and the observation of its 
tights. For such is the secret affinity of mind te mind, such the 
social constitution of man, that he who is imbued with these disposi- 
tions can scarcely fail, in the pilgrimage of life, to contract a friend- 
ship with one or more of his species. Accustomed to look upon the 
whole human family with a benign aspect, some members of it will 
attract more of his attention, and awaken more of his complacency 
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than others: where their virtues are equal, some more than ordinary 
congeniality of taste and temper, will form a basis of preference, a 
motive for predilection, which, confirmed by habit, and strengthened 
by the reciprocal exchange of gratifying attentions and kind offices, 
will at length ripen into friendship. A mind habitually tender easily 
melts into softness, and exchanges the sentiments of esteem for those 
of specific attachment and endearment. What is friendship in vir- 
tuous minds, but the concentration of benevolent emotions, heightened 
by respect and increased by exercise, on one or more objects? 
Friendship is not a state of feeling, whose elements are specifically 
different from those which compose every other. ‘Che emotions we 
feel towards a friend, are the same in kind with those we experience 
On other occasions ; but they are more complex and more exalted. 
It is the general sensibility to kind and social affections, more imme- 
diately directed to one or more individuals, and, in consequence of 
its particular direction, giving birth to av order of fecling more vivid 
and intense than usual, which constitutes friendship. Hence we per- 
ceive the impropricty of making it the subject of legislation. It is 
the duty of every man to cultivate the dispositions which lead to 
friendship ; the love of his species, admiration of virtue, regard to the 
feelings of others, gratitude, humility, along with the most inilexible 
adherence to probity and truth. Wherever these exist, friendship 
will be the natural result; but it will result as a felicity, rather than 
as a duty: and is to be placed among the rewards of virtue, rather 
than its obligations. Happiness is not to be prescribed, but to be en- 
joyed ; and such is the benevolent arrangement of Divine Providence, 
that wherever there is a moral preparation for it, it follows of course; 
and such are the pleasures and advantages derived from virtuous 
friendship. ts duties, supposing it to be formed, are deducible, with 
suflicient certainty and precision, from the light of nature and the 
precepts of scripture, and none more sacred ; but in the act of form. 
ing it, the mind disdains the fetters of prescriptions, and is left to be 
determined by the impulse of feeling, and the operation of events.’ 
pp. 3—5. 


These remarks introduce a panegyric on Friendship, in 
which one of the most genuine prerogatives of a gifted mind 
is exercised in throwing eloquence into a trite subject, and 
stamping fresh weight on familiar truths. The fmendship 
which subsisted between Atticus and Cicero is slightly and 
gracefully adverted to, not so much in illustration, as in con- 
trast with e spiritual friendship which, founded on higher prin- 
ciples, ‘ partakes of the eternity of God.’ Of such a friends 


ship, we have the highest specimen and model in the beloved 
disciple and his Lord. 


» It is natural to feel some curiosity respecting the character of 
one, who was the object of so distinguished a preference. Are we 
to impnte it to a decided superiority in intellectual and moral attain- 
ments? Perhaps not. The consideration of moral worth will always 
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enter deeply into the motives which actuate wise and: good met¥ fri 
their choice of friends ; but it is far from constituting the only one, 
A certain congeniality of mind and manners, aided by the operation 
of adventitious circumstances, contributes a principal share towards 
the formation of such unions; nor is it presumption to conjecture 
that, in the instance before us, there was something in the taste and 
disposition of our Lord, considered as man, more in unison with 
those of John, than with any of the other apostles. As every cha- 
racter has its peculiar mould, by which it is more or Jess distinguished, 
we may be allowed to suppose, that in addition to the possession of 
unrivalled excellence in general, that of our Lord was marked by 
certain discriminating features. The virtues of Elijah, which re- 
appeared in John the Baptist,—stern, awful, and majestic,—fitted te 
alarm a slumbering world by a denunciation of the wrath to comes 
how different the aspect they wear, from those of * the man of sors 
rows,’ who wept at the grave of Lazarus! We follow the footsteps 
of this greatest of prophets with a reverence bordering upon tetror ; 
while we behold, in the character of our Lord, though transcendent! 
superior, such a meek and softened majesty, that we are not surprised 
that he who knew him best, delighted to designate him under the . 
appellation of “ihe Lamo.” ‘The distinguishing features of our 
Lord's character, viewed as a perfect human being, were, unquestion- 
ably, humility and love ; nor is it less certain, or less obvious, that 
these were the qualities most conspicuous in the character of the be- 
loved disciple. 

‘This apostle presents a striking contrast to a certain class of 
writers, who, by no means deficient in talent, but possessing little 
sensibility, afford the reader little or no insight into their character. 
Their conceptions and their Janguage are cast into a certain artificial 
mould, which leaves scarcely any traces of individuality. ‘The wri- 
tings of John are of the most contrary description ; they are replete 
with traits of character ; the writer presents his heart in almost.eve 
page. A tender sensibility pervades his gospel, sufficient to  distin- 
guish it from either of the preceding; nor is it possible to believe, 
that the narrative of the resurrection of Lazarus, or of the last scenes 
of our Saviour’s life, was composed without tears. Such strokes of 
pathos, such touching simplicity, such minuteness of detail without 
puerility or redundance, characterise the history of these extraordi- 
nary events, as could only have proceeded from one who felt himself 
a party concerned; who, with a most intimate acquaintance with his 
subject, wrote still more from his beart than from his head. He is 
little to be envied, who can peruse these inimitable narratives without 
being moved: the author places us in the very midst of the scones he 
describes; we listen to A discourses, we imbibe the sentiments of 
the principal actors; and while he says nothing of himself, he lays 
open the whole interior of his character. We feel ourselves intro- 
duced, not so much to the acquaintance of an inspired apostle, as 
that of the most amiable of men, 91 

‘ The selection of. his materials is such as it were natural tg 
from “ the disciple whom Jesus loved ;*? for, while the other evangpline 
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direct their chief attention to the miracles of our Lord, John re. 
lates his sentiments and discourses. The preceding evangelists con- 
tent themselves, for the most part, with exhibiting his human his- 
tory, in the record of those facts which establish the truth of his 
doctrine and the divinity of his mission. John commences from an 
earlier date, draws back the veil of eternity, and shows us the sub- 
ject of his history subsisting before all worlds, presiding in the work 
of creation and providence. 

* It is from this apostle we learn most fully the state of the con- 
troversy between our Lord and the unbelieving Jews: in the course 
of which we have continual occasion to admire the quickness and 
dexterity, the subtlety and profundity displayed in various discourses, 
which, but for him, would have been Jost in oblivion. He expatiates 
with peculiar interest on the last interview between Christ and his 
disciples ; where he assures them of his unalterable attachment, and 
exerts himself to console their grief, to reanimate their confidence, 
and dispel their fears, by the prospect of seeing them again, when 
their joy should be such as “ no man should take from them.” He 
either entirely omits, or passes rapidly over, the transactions re- 
corded by the other evangelists ; but when he approaches the scene 
of the crucifixion, he lingers, and dwells upon the circumstances of 
that awful tragedy with a minuteness and particularity of detail, as 
though it had never been recorded before.’ pp. 13 ~16. 


After completing the portrait by a reference to the dis- 
tinguishing topic of his epistles, so strictly in unison with his 
character, and to the few anecdotes of the Apostle preserved 
in ecclesiastical history, Mr. Hall adverts to some of the indi- 
cations of the preference with which he was honoured, which 
may be gathered from the narratives of the evangelists. We 
transcribe the conclusion of the paragraph. 


¢ After the resurrection and ascension, he continued to receive 
from his Saviour similar proofs of his preference. Preserved amidst 
a violent and bloody persecution, he was permitted (such is the 
universal tradition of the churcl:) to survive the rest of the apostles, 
to witness, in the destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of its 
inhabitants, the fulfilment of his own predictions, and, finally, to 
close a life extended to an extreme old age, in peace and in the 
bosom of his friends. Nor was this the only distinction he enjoyed. 
To him it was given, to convey to the churches of Asia among whom 
he dwelt, repeated messages from his ascended Lord, to behold his 
glory, and to catch the last accents of inspiration. To him it was 
given, not only to record the life of the Saviour, in common with 
the other Evangelists; but to transmit to future ages the principal 
events and vicissitudes which shall befall the church to the end of 
time, in a series of visions, which revived the spirit and manner, and 
more than equalled the sublimity of the ancient prophets. Endowed 
with a genius equally simple and sublime, he mingles with ease 
among the worshippers before the throne, communes with beings of 
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the highest order, and surveys the splendours of the celestial 

with an eye that never blenched. The place which he occupies in 
the order and succession of inspired men, must at the same time 
ensure to him a high distinction ; for, while Moses leads the way, John 
brings up the rear of that illustrious company.’ pp. 20, 21. 


The second part of this discourse is occupied with, so to 
speak, a companion portrait. There is no attempt made to 
exalt the character of Dr. Ryland to the pitch of ideal or 
faultless excellence ; but his piety was so much ‘ of the same 
‘mould and complexion with that which distinguished St. 
‘ John,’ that Mr. fall has felt himself justified in exhibiting 
him in the light of a moral counterpart, notwithstanding any 
difference of intellectual rank or moral dignity between the 
subject of his encomium and the Apostle. We can only 
make room for a part of the sketch of his character. 


‘ If any man ever practised the — of Jesus Christ, it was 
certainly our lamented friend. Possessed of a temper naturally 
quick and irritable, he had, by the aid of reason and religion, so far 
subdued that propensity, that it was rarely suffered to r; and 
when it did, it was a momentary agitation which quickly subsided 
into kindness and benignity. His sensibility was exquisite. There 
were a numerous class of subjects to which he could rarely advert 
without tears. The bare recurrence to his mind of the great objects 
of religion, was sufficient to produce a gush of tenderness : so en- 
tirely was his heart softened, that it might be truly styled “ a heart 
of flesh.”? Nor was his sensibility confined to religion. It pervaded 
the whole system of his life, producing a quick and powerful sym- 
pathy ; not only with his own species, but with the whole circle of 
animated nature, the properties of which he took great delight in in- 
vestigating, and in tracing the exquisite contrivance of its benevolent 
Author for its preservation and enjoyment. 

* His extreme susceptibility of feeling, combined with his gentle- 
ness and timidity, necessarily exposed him to be wounded whenever 
he encountered harsh and unfeeling manners; and from the same 
cause, he was liable to be hurt by every symptom of unkindness, 
even where none was intended. His sensitive mind was impressed 
with every variety of temper in those with whom he conversed ; and 
if his peace was less frequently invaded from this quarter than might 
have been expected, it is to be ascribed to that reverence which his 
character 80 universally inspired. It seemed a sort of sacrilege to 
trespass upon so much innocence and piety.’ pp. 28, 29. 


* * * € * 


‘ Few men have exhibited more unequivocal proofs of candour 
than your excellent and lamented pastor. Though a Calvinist in 
the strictest sense of the word, and attached to its peculiarities in a 
higher degree than most of the advocates of that system, he ex- 
tended his affection to all who bore the image ef Christ, and was 
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ingenious in discovering reasons for thinking well of many who 
widely dissented from his religious views. No man was more rfe- 
markable for combining a zealous attachment to his own principles 
with the utmost liberality of mind towards those who differed from 
him ; an abhorrence of error, with the kindest feelings towards the 
erroneous. He detested the spirit of monopoly in religion, and 
opposed every tendency to circumscribe it by the limits of party. 
His treatise on baptism furnishes « beautiful specimen of the manner 
in which religious controversy should be conducted, on a snbject on 
which the combatants on both sides have frequently disgraced them- 
selves by an acrimony anc bitterness in an inverse proportion to the 
importance of the point in debate. How extraordinary is it that 
they who differ only on one subject, and that confesseily of secon- 
dary moment, should have contended with more fierceness than has 
usually been displayed in a contest pro aris et focis, for all that is 
dear and important in Christianity! Is it that their near approach 
as religious denominations, exposes them more to the spirit of rivalry, 
as adjoining kingdoms are the most hostile to each other? Or that it 
is the property of bigotry to acquire an additional degree of malig- 
nity by being concentrated on one point, and directed to one object? 
Whatever the cause may be, the fact is singular and zreatly to be 
lamented. He whose removal from us we so deeply regret, was too 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Christ, to expose him to that 
snare; his love of good men of every nation, sect, and party, was 
fervent and disinterested. Nor was it confined tothe bounds of his 
personal knowledge ; it engaged him in a most affectionate and ex- 
tensive correspondence with eminent persons in remote quarters of 
the globe, whose faces he never saw ; so signally was he prepared 
for sitting down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven, where the whole assembly of the church of the first-born 
will be convened before the throne of God and the Lamb.’ pp. 32-4 


That, with all this varied excellence, he united some in- 
perfections, is vot concealed; and the characteristic discrimi- 
nation and delicacy of the Writer are shewn in the manner in 
which these are touched upon. His pastoral and public cha- 
racter are then described. By the death of Dr. Ryland, one 
of the last links of the chain bas been severed, which con- 
nected the present generation with the founders of the Baptist 
Mission. 


‘ From the very beginning, he mingled his counsels and his 
prayers with that determined band, who, in the absence of all hu- 
man resources, resolved to send the gospel to the remotest quarter 
of the globe; nor did he cease to his last hour to watch over its 
progress with parental solicitude. ‘fhe intimate friendship which 
subsisted between that lovely triumvirate, Fuller, Ryland, and Sut- 
cliff, which never suffered a moment’s interruption or abatement, 
was cemented by their common attachment to that object. Of con- 
genial sentiments and taste, though of very different temperament 
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end character, there was scarce a thought which they did not com- 
municate to each other, while they united all their energies in. sup- 
poriing the same cause; nor is it easy to determine whether the 
success of our mission is most to be ascribed to the vigour of Fuller, 
the prudence of Sutcliff, or the piety of Ryland.’ p. 46, 


* * * * * 


‘ But by none will the removal of our excellent friend be more 
deeply felt, than by our missionaries} in India, and especially by the 
venerable Carey, whom he was the means of introducing into the 
ministry ; a circumstance which he sometimes mentioned with honest 
triumph, after witnessing the career of that extraordinary man, who, 
from the lowest poverty and obscurity, without assistance, rose b 
dint of unrelenting industry to the highest honours of literature, 
became one of the first of orientalists, the first of missionaries, and 
the instrument of diffusing more religious knowledge among his 
contemporaries, than has tallen to the lot of any individual since the 
Reformation ; a man who unites, with the most profound and varied 
attainments, the fervour of an evangelist, the piety of a saint, and 
the simplicity of a child. His chicf consolation, on receiving the 
melancholy tidings, will undoubtedly arise from the prospect of soon 
meeting in a better world, where those who have been fellow-pilgrims 
in this vale of tears will be associated m the presence of the Saviour, 
never more to part.’ pp. 47, 48 


At this idea of the re-union of Christian friends, and the 
perpetuity of that union, the mind of the Preacher kindles up 
into a holy fervour which bursts forth in one of those exqui- 
site effusions of impassioned, yet chastened eloquence, by 
which he may be said to write his name. The close of the 
discourse is, we think, as impressive and as beautiful as any 
passage in English composition taat we are acquainted with— 
out of Mr. [all’s sermons. 


‘If the mere conception of the re-union of good men in a future 
state, infused a momentary rapture into the mind of Tully; if an 
airy speculation, for there is reason to fear it had little hold on his 
convictions, could inspire him with such delight, what may we be 
expected to feel, who are assured of such an event by the true say- 
ings of God! How should we rejoice in the prospect, the certainty, 
rather, of spending a blissful eternity with those whom we loved on 
earth, of seeing them emerge from the ruins of the tomb, and the 
deeper ruins of the fall, not only uninjured, but refined and perfected, 
“with every tear wiped from their eyes,” standing before the throne 
of God and the Lamb, “‘ in white robes, and palms in their hands, 
crying wilh a loud voice, salvation to God, that sitteth upon the throne 
and to the Lamb for ever and ever.” What delight will it afford to 
renew the sweet counsel we have taken together, to recount the toils 
of combat, and the labour of the way, and to approach, not the 


house, but the throne of God, in company, in order to join in. the 
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———— of heavenly voices, and lose ourselves amidst the splen. 
urs and fruitions of the beatific vision ! 

‘ To that state all the pious on earth are tending ; and if there is a 
law from whose operation none are exempt, which irresistibly conveys 
their bodies to darkness and to dust, there is another, not less cer. 
tain or less powerful, which conducts their spirits to the abodes of 
bliss, to the bosom of their Father and their God. The wheels of 
nature are not made to roll backward ; every thing presses on towards 
eternity ; from the birth of time, an impetuous current has set in, 
which bears all the sons of men towards that interminable ocean, 
Meanwhile heaven is attracting to itself whatever is congenial to its 
nature, is enriching itself by the spoils of earth, and collecting with. 
in its capacious bosom whatever is pure, permanent, and divine, 
leaving nothing for the last fire to consume, but the objects and the 
slaves of concupiscence ; while every thing which grace has prepared 
and beautified shall be gathered and selected from the ruins of the 
world, to adorn that eternal city, “ which hath no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine tn it, for the glory of God doth enlighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” Let us obey the voice that 
calls us thither; let us seek the things that are above, and no longer 
cleave toa world which must shortly perish, and which we must 
shortly quit, while we neglect to prepare for that in which we are in- 
vited to dwell for ever. Let us follow in the track of those holy men, 
who, together with your beloved and faithful pastor, have taught us 
by their voice, and encouraged us by their example, “ that, laying 
aside every weight, and the stn that most easily besets us, we may run 
with patience the race that is set before us.” While every o 
within us and around us reminds us of the approach of death, an 
concurs to teach us that this is not our rest, let us hasten our prepa- 
rations for another world, and earnestly implore that grace, which 
alone can put an end to that fatal war which our desires fave too long 
waged with our destiny. When these move in the same direction, 
and that which the will of heaven renders unavoidable, shall become 
our choice, all things will be ours ; life will be divested of its vanity, 
and death of its terrors.’ pp. 48—50. 


One of Howe’s most beautiful discourses is that which he 
preached on the occasion of the death of Dr. Bates,—a man of 
most John-like sweetness and benignity of character. Mr. 
Howe states, that he had had but little time, since he received, 
at two hundred miles’ distance, the overwhelming tidings of 
his friend's death, to reduce his thoughts to order. * But,’ 
he adds, ‘ had I had never so much time and leisure, I cannot 
* but reflect on what was said of that famous Roman,—To give 
‘ the just praises of Cicero, Cicerone laudatore opus fuerit,— 
‘ there was need of Cicero himself to be the encomiast. No 
* man knows how to speak becomingly of Dr. Bates, that hath 
‘not the eloquence of Dr. Bates. He did that office most 
‘ laudably for divers others,—for those reverend and truly great 
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‘men, Dr. Manton, Mr. Clarkson, Dr. Jacomb, and the admi- 
‘rable Mr. Baxter. But now, there is no man left to do it 


‘suitably for him.’ Long may it be before the occasion shall 
arise for a similar lamentation! 


——— 





Art. 1V. 1. Studies of Figures, selected from the Sketch Books of 
the late Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. Executed ,in Lithography 
by Richard Lane. Folio, Nos. I. and Il. London. 1825. 


2. The Rivers of England. From Original Drawings by J, M. W: 
Turner, R.A., and the late T. Girtin. Royal 4to. Nos. I. to V. 
10s. each. London. 18283—1825. 


3. Select Views in Greece. By H. W. Williams. Imperial 8vo, 
Parts I. to 1V. London. 1825, 


4. Graphic Illustrations of Warwickshire. Royal 4to. Parts I. to IIT. 
12s. 6d. each. Birmingham. 1824. 


5. Views in Provence and on the Rhone. From Drawings by P, 
yal 4 


Dewint, after the Sketches of John Hughes, A.M. to. 
Nos. I. to VI. 8s. 6d. each. London. 1822—1825. 


6. Paradise Lost: by John Milton. Illustrated by John Martin, Esq. 
Imperial 8vo. Nos. I. to VI. 10s.6d. each. London. 1825. 


"HE Arts of Design, in the various moods and tenses of their 

cultivation, form a section in the great history of literature, 
too important to be neglected, and too delightful for us to con- 
tent ourselves with a distant or cursory regard. Man is a poet, 
in the very elements of his intellectual being; an imitator, in 
the earliest development of his faculties ; a labourer, from the 
daily necessities of his existence ; and, from the combination of 
all these primitive essentials of character, an architect, sculptor, 
and painter ;—the order in which, as it appears to us, invention 
would naturally travel, in its advance throu h the different 
forms and stages of Art. Architecture, in its gradations of 
shelter, security, convenience, comfort, ornament, would be the 
object of primary attention. Sculpture, to a considerable ex. 
tent identified with architecture in character and progress, 
would derive its origin from the employment of hard materials 
in the different processes of structure, and their local as well as 
relative adaptation. Whether applied to wood or tu stone, the 
principle is the same, and the carving of some accidental pro- 
jection might be the first step in ornamental sculpture. A 
thousand casual circumstances would suggest the feasibility of 
imitating the proportions and attitudes of living figure by the 
manipulation of a solid and shapeless block ; and, the practi- 
cability once experimentally ascertained, the varieties of chisel- 
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ling, fusion, modeling, would be mere matter of common 
sequence. 

The invention of Painting is an affair of greater difficulty, 
The intertwining of the roots of a tree, will sometimes assume 
a grotesque image of ihe human form; the circles and fissures 
of a fractured bianch will shape out the lineaments of the hu- 
man countenance ; a detached rock will stand forth in aitesta- 
tion of the wild legend thai transformed some giant or genius 
into everlasting stove; and these freaks of nature or of accident 
may be easily supposed to have afforded the tirst idea, not 
only of sculptured form, but of pictorial outline. Nothing, 
however, of this can be taken in illustration of the discovery of 
Painting, considered as the art of representing relieved objects 
on a plane surface. Unless we choose to adopt the beautiful 
fiction of the Maid of Sicyon asa more conveiment and attrac- 
tive text, we shall probably be satisfied with referring the 
origin of this captivating art, partly to casualty, and partly to 
the usual course of improvement. To make an outline, ts so 
obvious an exertion of eye and haud,as scarcely to entitle it to 
the dignity of a discoverer, the first savage who sketched his 
rude imitations on the sides of bis cave. Colour, he would 
soon transfer from his owa stained and ochred skin, io the cor- 
responding surfaces of his uncouth forms ; but, to give relief 
a projection, to make an entrance on the mysterious region 
of light and shade, was an advance in Art beyond the fairly 
conceivable range of adventitious suggestion. 

Engraving, taken in a large sense, as including all the me- 
chanical methods of multiplying one and the same design, 
seems to have escaped the inventive activity of ancient genius, 
Proofs enough remain to shew that they possessed the art, so 
far as the representation of figures on a metallic surface was 
concerned, but, beyond this, they were not able to proceed; 
and their failure supplies one striking illustration of the liability 
of invevtion to stop short precisely at the very point where 
its effectiveness begins, and where the transition to the next 
and most important stage had become both comparatively and 
positively easy. If, too, as appears highly probable, the dis- 
covery of impression is justly assigned to the goldsmith of 
Florence, Finiguerra, this will afford a further illustration of 
the way in which accident will ofien suggest the critical im- 

rovemeut that skill and experience had failed to effect. He 
Routiphed in the fifteenth century, and was remarkable for his 
talent as a worker in nie//o,—a mode of filling up with a me- 
tallic fusion, lines previously indented with the graver on the 
exterior of ornamented plate, chiefly, if we recollect i eh 
of ‘such as was used in the ceremonials of religion. While 
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these engraved traces were as yet unfilled, the artist-was ac- 
customed to take off an impression in sulphur, and some of 
these interesting relics yet remain. But, in addition to these, 
paper impressions of the same subjects have been met with ; 
and hence a question arises, whether they have been taken 
from the metal or from the sulphur. Bartsch of Vienna, with 
aview to the maintenance of some favourite hypothesis re- 
specting priority in the specific discovery of Engraving, as due 
to the Germans, pleaded for the latter; while Mr. Ottley, in 

his admirable wot on the early history of the art, has, we 
apprehend, established the claim of the Italtans, by satisfac- 
tonly proving the former. It appears, in fact, quite , gratuitous 
to suppose, that Finiguerra should risk the fracture of a brittle 
material, and the injury of a singularly frail surface, while 
equal, and equally obvious facilities weve afforded him by a 
substance whose power of resistance was so much greater. 
An accidental mark upon a cloth or rubber, in cleaning or 
lishing the metal, might lay open that wide field of art which 
1as since been so successfully cultivated. 

The history of Engraving forms a seductive subject, and we 
might find oc casion for much interesting discussion in the 
course of a protracted article; but, having taken up the works 
enumerated at the head of these paragraphs, merely as the 
text of a few gossiping observations, intended to give our 
readers some general intimation of the present state of things 
touching the art graphical, we must not sufter ourselves to be 
diverted from our first design. 

Although it is, in our opinion, nothing better than affecta- 
tion, to deny the mechanical superiority of later artists, it were, 
at least, equally unjust, to question the excellence of the earlier 
engravers in the higher qualities of Art; albeit that we could 
name some even of our own degenerate day, who have com- 
bined both in a greater degree than those who are the favou- 
rites of fame. Who that looks upon the incomparable ‘ Van- 
‘dyk as Paris’ of Lewis Schiavonetti, with his fine rendering 
of the Cartoon of Pisa, and his spirited etching of Stothard’s 
master-piece, will affirm that his superior is to be found in the 
‘Abcedario’ of his admirable art? Bartolozzi, too, whose life 
was wasted in the manufacture of petty popularities, and in 
whose extensive ‘ auvre,’as given in 1788 by Heineken, we 
find—drowned in a deluge of Bunburys and Ciprianis, Cos- 
ways and Kauffmans—one Michael-Angelo, and two Raffaelles, 
—was inferior to none in the science of his profession and 
the command of his burin. His facility was his fault, both in 
disposition and in the exercise of his art. We have known | 
him prevailed 5 ¢ to give a benevolent testimony to the 
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merit of a very idifferent engraver ; and his skill in drawing 
has too often fed him to rectify a crude or faulty original, and 
sometimes to introduce questionable amprovements into works 
where change was injurious. Nor shall our own lamented 
Sharp be forgotten in this brief tribute to recently departed 
excellence. Others may poise and trim and hesitate, but we 
shall aflirm at once, that he was second to none. He com- 
bined with singular felicity, richness, gracefulness, and vigour, 
His feeling for “high art was intense, aad its influence upon his 
eye and hand may be traced in his productions. His portraits 
of Charles [. after Vandyk, (perhaps his finest productions) 
his engravings after Dominichino, Michael-Angelo, and Guido, 
are all of the highest order; and if an uncurbed imagination 
led him astray to immortalize the vulgar features of Richard 
Brothers, we can only lament that there should be, on any 
point, a warp in a mind so powerful, A clearer evidence of 
Sharp’s great talent can scarcely be given, than by placing 
him in direct competition with another great artist, Giacomo 
Frey, They have both engraved from Guido’s noble picture, 
called, we believe, the Doctors of the Churc h; and though 
Frey's may not be exactly his finest print, yet, it is a spirited 
and satisfactory transcript from his orginal, and we had been 
accustomed to hold it in high estimation. He is, however, 
entirely eclipsed by our countryman, who has combined with 
all the vigour of his rival, a beauty and finish which accord 
admirably with the style of Guido. ‘It is gratifying to observe 
how completely these great men guarantee, to those who have 
not seen the paintin iv, each other’ s fidelity. Notwithstanding 
wf difference and almost opposition in their styles, they have 
espectively rendered the attitudes, draperies, expression, and 
eeneral character with almost perfect identity. 

No qualification is more indispensible to the engraver, than 
skill in the principle s and practice of design, and in none does 
this class of artists, with some illustrious exceptions, exhibit 
greater neghgeuce. The history of Art atiords important 
elucidation of the value of this quality, and the injarious con-) 
sequences of its absence. The ablest of the earlier engravers, 
Mare Antonio Raimondi, was the diligent and skilful disciple 
of Ratlaelle, aud the inestimable value of such a training was 
IABFEAAY ely manifested in the works which he executed from 

te paintings of his great master, In the mechanical excel- 
lences of his art, Mare Antonio has been subsequently sur- 
passed ; but, in the expression of character, the truth and 

purit of his outline, and the correct drawing of the extremi- 
ties, = has never been out-done; perhaps he has never been 
equalled. Frey and Gerard Audran studied in the school of 
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Carlo Maratti, udtimus Romanorum, and their fine and animated 
style attests the advantages derived from their practice under 
his instruction. Scheltius Bolswert imbibed from the lessons 
of Rubens, the very spirit of his teacher. And yet, notwith- 
standing the force of these examples, and the obvious moral 
which they inculcate, we are incessantly constrained to regret 
the injurious effects of bad drawing on many an excellent 
specimen of graphic skill. If a youth happen to manifest 
what is called a taste for drawing, the compliments of ignorant 
or flattering friends are seldom wanting to fasten the unhappy 
delusion; and as the road to academic honours is not a very 
obvious one, a compromise takes place between impulse and 
interest, and he is bound fast apprentice to an engraver. All 
the rest is mere matter of course. If he have an intelligent 
and discriminating master, and possess real talent, he makes 
his way up to a certain point; but, if he fall into the hands of 
a mere routinier, he acquires the average dexterity in manipu- 
lation, and becomes the drudge, more or less meritorious, of 
publishers and printsellers. Now, whether we are right or 
wrong, we should be inclined to follow a different system. If 
a young person displayed a real feeling for Art, we would mix 
up with the usual elements of a good education—an indispene 
sible pre-requisite to excellence in Art—sound instruction in the 
rudiments of design. If to handle the graver were the youth’s 
destiny, at a due age he should take up his tools for a time— 
whether one year or two, might depend on circumstances— 
sufficient to instruct him in the proper office and power of the 
burin, and then lay them aside for the purpose of resuming 
the crayon. ‘Two or three years having been fairly employed 
in drawing, he might then sit down to his professional labours 
with a fair prospect of becoming, not merely a respectable 
workman, but an eminent artist. By this process, we think, 
the following ends would be secured. In the first stage, some 
facility in ‘ handling,” and a general acquaintance with the 
nature and objects of Art would be attained, eioat to 
taking up the graver. The second interval would answer the 
same purpose with respect to the special practice of engraving, 
and enable the pupil to make a deliberate election, after an 
experimental application of his powers. Having now taken a 
practical view of the nature and range of graphic translation, 
he will go to the study of drawing with a prepared mind. He 
has not had time to acquire a manner with the graver, but he 
is enabled to carry on his studies with special reference to 
their fature application, and the freedom of his crayon will be 
transfused into his point and his burin, when he takes up the 
copper. He will understand me ry and he will give, not 
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merely the same outline, and general effect, but the very soul 
and character and substance of the masters from whom he 
inay engrave. 

A sketch of the great schools of Engraving, given with dis- 
crimination, would make a good subject for a portable duo- 
decimo. ‘The early Italian school of Mantegna and Pollaju- 
olo—the German school of Albert Durer and Henry Aldegre- 
ver—the second Italian of Marc Antonio and Giulio Bonasone 
—the Flemish schol of Goltzius—the Dutch, in all its stages of 
eminent men, from Lucas Van Leyden down to Houbraken— 
the French, with its Audrans ;—but we must either turn from 
this seducing subject, or follow it out at length, a task which 
we have not at present leisure to undertake. 

The modern history of Engraving 1s a_ peculiarly gratifying 
subject as far as England is concerned. Though it may be 
rather too much the fashion, to represent us as destitute of skill 
in Art up te the latter half of the last century, it is certain 
enough that we can quote names but ‘ few and far between’ 

weviously to that time. Cecil was a clever man, but our 
Vhites and Marshalls were but dull substitutes for Nanteuils 
and Kdelincks. ‘The eighteenth century, however, witnessed 
our renovation. M‘Ardell, Earlom, Strange, Woollett, esta- 
blished our fame ; and we may now talk, with becoming elation, 
of the British school of engravers. Many of those who are 
and have been our contemporaries, both in England and on 
the Continent, rank high on the scale of Art; and we have no 
apprehensions respecting the fate of this popular art in future 
years. In France and Germany, the brillant tooling of Wille 
and Bervic seems to have superseded the bold and vigorous 
execution of the Audrans. Wille, though a German by birth, 
made France his domicile from an early age; and his transta- 
tions from Douw, Mieris, and Netscher are such specific 
transcripts from the onginals, that the absence of colour is 
hardly noticed. Bervic improved upon his master, and, in the 
way of sparkling execution, we can conceive of nothing  be- 
yond his Louis XVI., his Achilles, his Dejanira, and a_ por- 
trait of which we cannot give the name, as the proof which 
we have inspected, was before the letters. The hyper-brilli- 
ancy of these able artists, though it has given a general cha- 
racter to the French school of the present day, has not, how- 
ever, been servilely followed. Richomme has produced en- 
gravings of equal depth and bolder execution. Lignon is an 
artist of distinguished talent: his Mademoiselle Mars has all 
the exquisite workmanship of Bervic, with more _pliability of 
hand; and the portrait of Poussin, from the original by that 
great painter himself, is a masterly specimen of graphic imita- 
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tion. Lorichon, if a young man, is of great promisé. » Des- 
noyers, though some of his previous works have not been much 
to our taste, has recently produced a delightful female figure, 
a St. Catharine, if we remember rightly, from Raffaelle. 

Of the present state of the Italian school, we do not pro- 
fess to know much. Morghen is, we believe, still living, and 
we have seen two or three recent productions by Garavaglia, 
of much ability. 

At home, we have many clever men; but we regret that the 
nature of their general employment is not such as to give a fair 
scope to their talents None of the great speculations which 
would have given them a fair field of exertion, seem to have 
succeeded ; nor, in fact, were they all managed in such a wa 
as to deserve success. Our taste seems to be all in the small 
way, and brilliant book-plates seem to be in almost exclusive 
request. In this department, Charles Warren was withouta 
rival. We have before us two of his plates from Smirke, San- 
cho’s return and the sick Canon, perfect of their kind. It is 
a mortifying sight, to witness talents that might realise the 
magic of high art, wasted upon Souvenirs and Forget-me- 
nots; but such is the public taste, and hitherto, the attempts 
to raise it have failed. Raimbach’s plates from Wilkie require 
no praise from us, and there have appeared two recent works 
which induce us to expect great things from the artists enga- 
ged. ‘The portrait of the Duke of York, by Doo, from Law- 
rence, is, we believe, a first complete production, and, although 
betraying a little timidity in the use of the aqua-fortis, de- 
serves the highest praise. Little Red Riding Hood, by Lane, 
from the same Painter, is a beautiful: print, though, we think, 
Sir Thomas has entirely failed in the adaptation of character 
to subject. 

We shall not detain our readers with extensive comment on 
the various works of Art which we have placed at the head of 
our present article ; but, though we may dismiss them rather 
summarily, it is not that we think of them lightly: some of 
them, at least, are very creditable productions. The imita- 
tions of Gainsborough are admirably executed: though we 
have not seen the originals, we are persuaded that the coptes 
are but little inferior in spirit. A few of the subjects are slight 
and insignificant, but others are delightful specimens of the 
artist. The Woodman sheltering from a storm under a tree, 
has all the freedom and finish of an original drawing. The 
same praise may be given toa Lady sitting on a bank, and an 
Artist sketching. A Rustic scratching his head is full of cha- 
racter and artist-like execution. : 
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The drawings of Turner form the chief attraction of ‘ The 

‘ Rivers of England,’ and some of them are admirably ren. 
dered. The views on the Tyne and the Tweed are finely 
characteristic. Moor Park on the Colne is more remarkable 
for beauty than for accuracy. It cost us some trouble to make 
out the precise spot whence the view was taken ; ; and when we 
had ascertained it, we found that, although the main features of 
the drawing were there, they had been completely Turnerized., 
There were the canal, the river, the lock, the trees, the park, 
the villa; but the fringed bank, the broken ground, the finely 
grouped and undulating lines of forest and foliage, were im- 
provements made by art on nature. Dartmouth and Okehamp- 
ton Castle are fine representations, but the second plate of 
Dartmouth, and the view of Brougham Castle in the last pub- 
lished number, seem to us more complete realizations of the 
pencil of Turner than any of the previous transcripts. Girtin’s 
share in the work does not please us quite so well. The scenes 
from his drawings are heavy and blac k, and this we suspect to 
be the fault of the engraver, as the view of Bolton Abbey is 
spirited and rich; nor is there any such character in the fine 
aquatinted etchings which were published from his Parisian 
sketches, shortly after his death. 

Mr. Williams, in his “ Select Views in Greece,” has given 
us a highly interesting publication, though we could have 
wished that they had been something more than mere minia- 
tures. Neither can we give unqualified praise to the en- 


Br aving Some of them are decidedly bad: Mr. Miller’s are 
ome ‘st. The choice, with a few exceptions, is good, and 


Me Williams has done wonders within small dimensions. He 
lingers round Athens, and gives us many a varied attitude and 
aspect of that mistress of antiquity. Delphi, Corinth, Egina, 
the Temples of Minerva, Jupiter, Erectheus, the Parthenon 
restored, the Acroceraunian promontory, adorn this attractive 
series. 

The “ Illustrations of Warwickshire” are engraved by 
Radelyife, from drawings by Westall, Dewint, Barber, and 
Mackenzie. This is a singularly well conducted publication. 
The letter-press is good both in a literary and a mechanical 
view; the scenery of the graphic portion 1s picturesque and 
€ saan ntly represented both by the painter and the engraver. 
Altogether, the work does credit to the ente rprising pub- 
lishers, 

Of the ‘* Views in Provence” it will be sufficient to observe, 
that they form a very gratifying collection of scenic represen- 
tations. They are engraved in a rich and expressive, though 
not highly finished style, from excellent drawings by Dewint. 
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What shall we say of Mr. Martin? Talent he has, tn- 
questionably, great talent ; but we suspect not of a high 
order. He chose injudiciously, when he took the Paradise 
Lost as the subject of his experiments. The Arabian Tales or 
Lalla Rookh would have suited better with his showy, 
bustling, and excursive imagination. There is nothing tm 
common between the severe majesty of Milton, and Mr. 
Martin’s glare, and gorgeousness, and bad taste. The ‘ Crea- 
‘ tion of ‘Light,’ is blameworthy on a higher principle. It 1s 
irreverent at least to exhibit the Eternal Father in human 
form; but it is presumption which admits of no sort of excuse, 
in an artist so inexpert in the management of the figure. At 
the same time, we are willing to allow much merit to some of 
these compositions taken by themselves. ‘ Eve at the Foun- 
‘ tain’ is a beautiful picture ; The * Rivers of Bliss’ will gratify 
the eye; and the Pandemonium is a well-conceiyed piece of 
magic architecture. On the whole, this work is well charae- 
terised by its own title: it is—* John Milton, illustrated by 

John Martin, Esquire. 

We might easily extend this article. We might mention 
with merited eulogy, Lodge’s Portraits, and congratulate the 
public on the announced continuation of one of the most de- 
lightful and uniformly well-executed works of modern times, 
the Southern Coast, of which the fourteenth number lies 
before us, containing Boscastle, Comb Martin, and a very 
interesting view of “that very uninteresting place, Brighton. 
The Chain-Pier, the Pavillion, a rain- -bow, and the vexed 
ocean, all find room in this compreliensive picture. There 
are two small vignettes, one of which gives a distinct and 
piquant sketch of Hurst Castle and the Needles. But these 
and others of a similar kind have been so long in course of 
publication, as to render criticism superfluous. 

We had almost forgotten to notice a work of which we do 
not recollect the precise title. It contains some good, and 
some rather uninteresting scrapings from the old as well ‘as 
from modern masters ; “but we advert to it for the sake of 
noticing one print of exquisite beauty, a copy, by Ward, of 
the Welling ton Coreggio, Christ in the Garden. in some of 
the 1 impressions, the back-ground i is a little too black, but this 
does not interfere with the beauty of the principal figure, 
which is given with such effect, harmony, and expression as to 
convey a not inadequate idea of the matchless original. 
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rpHe hostility of the Jesuits against the Jansenists, though 
marked by circumstances peculiar to the system of the 
Romish Charch, was essentially but a part of the great warfare 
which has been carrying on, by the enemies of true religion 
against its friends, from the days of Cain and Abel, until the 
present hour. The fair construction of Gospel truth will ulti- 
mately lead to the establishment of civil and religious liberty ; 
and this blessed consummation is too much at variance with the 
interests of hierarchies and Holy Alliances, not to urge their 
partisans— Legion, their name is, for they are many—to oppose 
its advent by all methods whatsoever, —by intrigues and slan- 
ders, chains and dungeons, fire and sword. The powers of 
darkness could not have desired a fitter agent than Louis 
Quatorze. Selfish, sensual, and superstitious, he was governed 
by his confessor and his mistress, and, as he could not fashion 
a future state after his own model, he submitted to the very un- 
pleasant necessity of making preparation for eternity after the 
most approved method. This, the Jesuits told him, was per- 
secution,; and as those worthies were the Rabbies most in 
vogue, the Grand Monarque set about being saved according 
to their prescriptions. The massacres of the Cevennes, and the 
ruin of Port Royal were the results of his maje sty’s piety, and 
he slept quietly, in full confidence that the cries ‘of the Protes- 
tants, and the groans of the evangelical Catholics had risen to 
Heaven, a favoured memorial and an acceptable offering. 

Ot the efiect which all this might have upon the pe rsecutor’s 
eternal interests, it is not In our inclination to express an opl- 
nion. It is enough that history has recorded, and will hereafter 
record in sterner style than times and circumstances have hi- 
therto permited, her awful verdict. Louis hved long enough 
to learn the folly and the recoiling destructiveness of ambition; 
but no earthly experience was to teach him the cuilt of perse- 
eution, Ofits imbecility and self-degradation, he might have 
acasual glimpse, when his best officers were baffled bya baker's 
bov, and when he recollected that the ruined cloisters and ora- 
tories of Port Royal had sheltered some of the brightest lumi- 


hares of iis realm aud re en. 


fu the contest beiween those eminent men and their oppres- 
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troversy, have been placed among the classics of his country. 
The criticism of Voltaire, ascribing to them the poignant sar- 
casm of Moliere, and the impressive eloquence of Bossuet, is 


not overstrained. They went forth a perpetual and withering 
satire on the casuistry of the Jesuits and the policy of Rome. 
Attempts were made at the time of publication, and they 
have been renewed since then, to fix on Pascal the charge of 


unfaitaful citation ; his own triumphant answer shall be given. 


‘ The contest of M. Pascal with the Jesuits continued for about 
three years, during which time, he was very much occupied. To ex- 
pose their errors, required a very diligent study of their voluminous 
and useless writings; and though, in this respect, Pascal was mach 
indebted to the labour of Arnauld and Nicole, yet, much application 
on his own part was absolutely necessary. He says, ** I have been 
asked, if 1 had read all the books which I have quoted?) I answer, 


No. ‘To do this, 1 must have spent a large portion of my life in read- 
ing very bad books. But I have twice read the works of Escobar 
through : the others, my friends read for me. But I have never made 
use of a single passage, without having read it in the book from which 
I quoted, and without having studied the ground on which it, was 
brought forward, and examined the context both before and after, 


that I might not run the risk of citing that as an averment, which was 
brought forward as an objection.” ’  p,. 35. 


There was great intrepidity in this conduct of Pascal. His 
antagonists (and he knew them well) were men designing and 
determined, deeming all things lawful in the prosecution of 
their schemes. Poison and the knife were approved syllogisms 
in their system of logic; nor is it at all improbable, that this 
formidable adversary was silenced by the first of these concla- 
sive arcuments. ‘ The circumstances of his death,’ as Mr. 
Craig shrewdly suggests, * were very peculiar.’ The physicians 
were clearly at fault, and the diseased state of his stomach:and 
intestines, as ascertained on post morlem examination, might 
awaken suspicion in charity itself, though we do not profess to 
abound in that amiable quality towards the ecclesiastical gen» 
tlemen in question. 

The “ Pensées” were a posthumous publication, and came 
before the world under every possible disadvantage. The 
were the mere shreds and patches of a larger work, and they 
contained little more than hints and outlines of more extended 
discussions; but there is an originality in their conception, 
combined with a force and comprehension in their expression, 
that would have rendered suppression inexcusable. A draught 
is given of the treatise of which they are the sybilline leaves, 
and it has all the promise of a splendid monument of genpus 
and industry, had its full completion been effected. We are, 
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however, inclined to doubt whether it may not, in some re- 
spects, be more effective in its present state. ‘The almost ora- 
cular abruptness of some portions, and the epigrammatic com- 
pression of others, stimulate the mind, and keep it on the alert ; 
while the comparison of these detached ideas with the general 
plan, seems to put us in possession of the process by which 
this mighty intellect was moving forward to the construction 
of his magnificent design. Considerable difficulties were con- 
nected with the first publication; but the Editors, who were 
men of the greatest ability, appear to have made a judicious 
selection and arrangement. Additions have since been made, 
and the recent reprints appear to contain all that can be ex- 
pected in this respect. 

Itisa ye circumstance, that two leaders of the anti- 
christian party, Condorcet and Voltaire, should have succes- 
sively published editions of these masterly refutations of their 
own errors. ‘They are, however, said to have exhibited charac- 
teristic disingenuousness in their treatment of the work. Mu- 
tilation and sarcastic annotation have been charged upon them, 
and Mr. Craig has repeated the accusation. We have often 
felt much curiosity to inspect these specimens of infidel com- 
ment, but neither of the publications has fallen in our way, 
and we could have wished that the present Editor had fur- 
nished a few details on the subject. Apart from the melan- 
choly considerations which press upon the reflecting mind in 
the contemplation of malignant opposition to the dispensation 
of mercy, there must be something inexpressibly ridiculous in 
the sight of impotent rancour grappling with an adversary of 
overpowering strength, and shouting triumph in the agonies of 
defeat. 

There are two works which we should feel disposed to re- 
commend most especially to persons of an ingenuous mind, 
harassed with doubts on the subject of C hristianity, and stag- 
veered by the sneers of the infidel school. The first is the 
volume before us, which, for knowledge of the human heart, 
of man’s moral exigencies, and the adaptation of the gospel 
discoveries, 1s nearly without a peer. The second is the admi- 
rable book of the Abbé GuenGe,—‘ The Letters of certain Por- 
‘tuguese Jews to M. de Voltaire.’ The arch-flamen of infide- 
lity is there met upon his own ground, and foiled at his favou- 
rite weapons. Tumour and satire superior to his own, level 
their dread artillery at his sophisms, his sterile sarcasms, and 
his ignorant attempts at learned exposition. There is much 
useful explanation in this able production, and at a time when 
etiurts are making to revive the popularity of Voltaire, we are 
anxious to place the antidote in view. 
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Mr. Craig has executed his task as a translator in a judicious 
aud effective manner. His prolegomenary matter 1s good, and 
we preter making an extract from this part, because we think 
tlle paragraph we have selected, contains important suggestions, 
and because, moreover, a specimen of a writer's average style 
will generally give the measure of his talents as a translator, 
so far, at least, as language is concerned. 


‘ The man who is saved in the Romish Church, must be essentially 
protestant against its errors; and till the whole body of the hierarchy 
shall be brought to this, and to lay their unscriptural and unholy ho- 
nours at the feet of Him whose power they have usurped, and whose 
truth and purity they have libelled and insulted, this must continue 
to be the case. And if this be the fact, then must it ever be a sub- 
ject of mourning, that any portion of our empire is so criminally left 
to the meagre chance of salvation in her communion. However men 
may differ as to their opinion of the rights of men as subjects of a 
human government, it becomes them to remember what the Church 
of Rome has ever been, and what, in all its avowed sentiments and 
public documents it still is—the patron of ignorance and debasing 
superstition in the mass of its members. And if they see it right to 
give liberty to her sons with one hand, they should be yet more 
strenuous to give them light with the other. Nothing can be more 
awful, fand to the British empire more disgraceful, than that, 300 
years after the Reformation, four millions of its subjects, at our very 
doors, should be in a state of the most melancholy ignorance of the 
first principles of the pure word of God, worshipping idols, doing 
meritorious penances, wearing charms and consecrated amulets, trust- 
ing purchased indulgences, vowing allegiance to a foreign potentate 
as the representative of their God, and denouncing certain perdition 
on all who are not partakers of their folly. When will the spirit of 
our fathers come upon us again? Where is the mantle of our 
Elijahs of former days? When will a truly Protestant heart return 
again to the British people? When will the day come, in which we 
shall be prepared, as a people, in the simplicity of a Scriptural faith, 
to leave the message of mercy, unfettered by the safeguards of human 
prudence, to win its triumphant way to the hearts of men? When 
will the churches of this favoured land rise, as with one consent, 
against the vile and debasing superstitions which the influence of 
tome still pours as a poisonous deluge over so fair a portion of the 
British dominions ; when they shall go forth, not to increase or per- 
petuate the political rigours of former days,—not to punish, by the 
privation of civil rights, the errors of an uninformed and misguided 
conscience ; but to visit these sad victims of priestcraft and delusion 
with the kindly offices of mercy and love,—to remonstrate affection- 
ately, to reason calmly, to open and explain the Scriptures, to preach 
in their highways and hedges, the unsearchable riches of the Gospel 
of Christ, and to triumph, as the Head and High-priest of our pro- 
fession triumphed, by turning them “ from darkness to light, from 
the power of Satan unto God.” ? pp. 75—7. 
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This is the true spirit of Protestantism, and if noble senti- 
ments like these did but animate the bosom, and regulate the zeal 
of every clergyman, we should not be in danger of having this 
country again disturbed and disgraced by the unmeaning, and 
worse than unmeaning, election-cry of No Popery, re-echoed 
from every ale-house in the land. 

The Translator speaks of éwo former English editions; he 
has probably not seen a little volume entitled, ‘ The Spirit of 
‘ Pascal,’ containing a compression, rather than an abridge- 
ment of the ‘ Thou: ghts.’ In the complete work, there is a 
great deal of something hike repetition, and the Editor had 
evidently taken some pains to retain the substance as well as 


spirit ol the original. How far he had succeeded, we do not 
exactly recollect. 
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Art. VL. 1. Travels in Russia, the Krimea, the Caucasus, and Georgia. 
By Robert Lyall, M.D. F.L.S. &. &c. 2 vols. Svo. pp. 1062. 
Price J], 10s. London. 1825. 


2, The Character of the Russians and a Detailed History of Mos- 
cow. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. With a Disserta- 
tion on the Russian Language, and an Appendix. By Robert 
Lyall, M.D. 4to. pp. cliv. 640. Price 41. 4s. London. 1623, 

3. Jravels through Russia, Siberit, Poland, Austria, Saxony, Prussia, 
Hanover, 8c. Sc. Undertaken during the Years 1822, 18923, 

and }824, while suffering from total Blindness ; and comprising 

an Account of the Author being conducted a State Prisoner from 


the Eastern Parts of Siberia. By James Holman, R.N. and 
K.W. 2 vols. Svo. ( Plates.) Price 1l.4s. London. 1825 


rpHeE manner in which the word Russia has been, for the 

past few centuries, eTrowing upon us in significance and 
extent of meaning, 1s not a little curious. But a few centuries 
ago, it designated the most inconsiderable power and the 
least interesung country in Europe. The Czar, ’ 
the Great Mogul had about an equal share in the afluirs of 
Europe and the speculations of politici ians. ‘Phe Crim Tartar 
was quite as formidable a personage as the Muscovite, and the 
Turk was much more so. Muscovy, in the map of Europe, 
with its wooden capital and its two or three frozen ports, pre- 
sented an appearance something like China in the map of Asia, 
where, among an assemblage of outiandish names, those of 
Pekin, Canton, and Naukin are the only ones that excite the 
least interest. In Hlakluyt’s Voyages, there is a letter from a 
Mr. Richard Uscombe to Mr. Henry Lane, dated August, 
1571, in which the ‘very heavy news’ of the burning of the 
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city of Moscow by the Tatars of the Crimea, is thus laconically 
adverted to. ‘ The Mosco is burnt euery sticke by the 
‘ Crimme the 24 day of May last, and an innumerable number 
‘ of people.’ Evelyn, in his Diary, has the following brief 
memorandum respecting one of those accidental conflagrations 
to which that city has been always subject. ‘ 1699. 23 July. 
‘ The city of Moscow burnt by the throwing of squibs.’ Who 
would then have thought, that the burning of Moscow, a little 
more than a century alterwards, should be the precursor, and 
in part the cause, of a series of events which has produced a 
total change im the political aspect of Europe ! 

Buta few centuries ago, the Russian territory formed but a 
fourth part of the present European Russia, and ‘about a seven- 
teenth part of the present Russian empire. Ivan IIL, the 
Great Duke of Russia, in the fifteenth century, first delivered 
his country from the Tatar yoke, and added 10,000 square 
leagues to his dominions. Ivan IV., surnamed the ‘Terrible, 
in the next century, tripled their extent by the conquest of the 
kingdoms of Cazan and Astrakan, and Siberia. Before his 
reign, Archangel was the only Russian port. Alexis, the 
second sovereion of the reigning bouse of Romanof, and the 
father of Peter the Great, reconquered the provinces which had 
been taken by the Poles, and still further extended his do- 
minions. In the short reign of his successor, Nova Zembla 
was acquired. Peter the Great, and the Empress Anne, his 
niece, pursued the same hereditary policy of territorial aggran- 
dizement ; and under Catherine II., the European territory 
was oreatly extended. Since the present sovereign ascended 
the throne, the empire has gone on to enlarge its colossal bulk, 
till it is now supposed to comprise the ninth part of terra firma, 
and the twenty-eighth of the whole globe. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the population of the Russian em- 
pire was estimated at fourteen millions ; the latest computation 
carries it as high as fifty millions ; and some statistical writers 
threaten us with its reaching, by the end of this century, the 
prodigious number of two hundred and thirty millions ! 

The materials of which this vast empire 1s composed, are not 
less heterogeneous than its extent is prodigious. The British 
Dominions alone can in this respect compete with it. We 
Englishmen have now among our fellow-subjects, the Welsh, 
the Scotch, the Irish, the French Islanders, the Maltese, the 
Ionian Greeks, the Hindoos with all their subdivisions, the 
Cingalese, the Islanders of Mauritius, the New Hollanders, 
the Hottentots and other South Africans, the Sierra-Leone 
Africans, the West Indian Africans and Creoles, the Canadians, 
and a few North American Indians; including Protestant 
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Christians, Roman Catholics, Greeks, Mussulmans, Hindoos, 
Buddhists, and other Pagans. The Russian Government, 
however, beats usin the nomenclature of its various tribes. 
The sceptre of its emperor is recognized by Russians, Fins, 
Laplanders, Livonians, Esthonians, Lithuaniavs, Courlanders, 
Cossacks, Poles, Greeks, Turks (in Moldavia), Tatars of various 
races, Calmucks, Monguls, Georgians, Circassians and other 
Caucasian tribes, Armenians, Kamtchadales, Bouriats, and the 
Samoyeds of the Frozen Ocean. In the numbers of its sub- 
jects, however, Russia falls far short of Great Britain. Our 
Indian possessions alone contain many millions more than the 
whole population of the Russian empire; while its whole 
revenue in 1817, was under thirteen millions sterling, or rather 
more than a third of that of France. 

The manner in which this Snow-ball of the North has rolled 
itself into a mountain that overshadows a third of the globe’s 
circumference, is not the least extraordinary feature of the 
phenomenon. Other mighty empires have either had for their 
basis, splendid military achievements, or have grown out of com- 
mercial wealth, or have been consolidated by religious enthu- 
siasm, Nothing of this kind has contributed to the aggran- 
dizement of Russia, which has attained its present colossal 
dimeusions by a series of petty inroads or piratical spoliations, 
by bargains, treaties, and stratagems. It has had no armies, 
no nulitary heroes, except Suwarrow, sc: ircely any commerce, 
has put forth no moral influence, and has had at command 
only a thinly scattered population and a straitened exchequer. 
Its strength has consisted chiefly in the weakness of its neigh- 
bours, and the facility of its conquests has been owing in 
creat measure to their comparative worthlessness. The greater 
part of the Russian territory is but the waste land of the civi- 
lized world, and the nation itself is still in its’ infancy. 
Throughout the huge extent of this vast empire, the pulse of 
mind, the circulation of commercial or moral energy, 18 so 
feeble as scarcely to give the semblance of life to its various 
parts. The great majority of the people are as yet but little 
removed from the uncivilized and brutish state in which they 
were left by the Ruriks and Vladimirs of other times, There 
are but two classes, the noble and the slave. The religion, the 
literature, and the commerce of Russia are all exotic. Her 
Church is Greek, her literati are Germans, her merchants toa 
great extent British, her bravest oflicers, Poles or Cossacks. 
The government itself is a despotism of strictly Oriental cha- 
racter, administered by a military police; and it partakes of 
the moral feebleness of all despotisms. An absolute monarch 
is comparatively powerless, except at the head of his armies. 
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in his capital, he is under the control of his vizier or his 


janissaries. In Spain, they are ecclesiastical janissaries, the 
troops of the church militant. In Russia, that part has usually 
been played by the nobles. The Government, however, is, in 
that country, every thing as regards political strength or 
weakness: the nation are nothing. It is not what Russia is, 
but what it 1s thought she may become, that renders her, then, 
the * bug-bear of politicians.” Commercial wealth, naval 
power, and national strength are the three things wanting to 
make this Asia in Europe truly formidable. 

Yet, such as she is, and in the prospect of what she may be, 
Russia is at this moment, both in the West and in the East, the 
most direct antagonist and rival of England. The French and 
the Russians have in this, as well as in some other respects, 
changed situations in the political scale. France has become, 
instead of a ‘ natural enemy,’a useful ally, while Russia is, 
with reason, regarded as an object of jealousy. In Asia and 
in Europe, her encroachments touch our national interests too 
closely to admit of their being passively witnessed. Muscov 
must not be suffered to protrude its limits into the Mediter- 
ranean, nor Tartary to border on Hindustan. We do not think, 
indeed, that Europe has much to dread from another irruption 
of Huns from the North. It is true, that ‘ the position of 
‘Russia is eminently favourable for successful and limitless 
‘encroachment ;’ that ‘ it possesses within itself ample space 
‘ for ever increasing numbers.’ ‘ It has no enemy behind it, 
‘ to distract its attention or divide its efforts; and it has op- 
‘ posed to it only a weak and broken frontier, without one com- 
‘manding defence, and with vulnerable points innumerable 
‘from the Baltic to the Sea of Japan.’ Had it the Alps for its 
European frontier, as it has the Caucasus on the south-east, 
Europe would not be better secured by such a dyke against its 
inundations. The Swedes, the Poles, the Turks, the Persians, 
the Tureomans, and the Chinese, it has been remarked, are 
unable to cope with the Russian armies, and must yield at the 
first shock of the invader; while Austria and Prussia hold 
their Polish provinces in some measure at the mercy of Russia. 
But not less true is it, that her finest provinces are equally 
exposed to the irruption of an enemy; that her enormous 
extent of open frontier would, in time of war, occupy whole 
armies with its defence; that her Georgian provinces are held 
by a precarious tenure, while the Crimean peninsula might 
easily be wrested from her by a maritime power. If Russia is 
herself unassailable, or rather unconquerable, backed by her 
eternal bulwarks of ice, Persia and China are not less so, en- 
trenched within their waterless deserts. Both Persia and 
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Russia are respectively defended by their climate,—by * Vespace 

‘et le tems.’ And if it be true concerning the latter, as M de 
Pradt represents, that ‘ chez elle on arrive fatigué aux preds d'un 

* rampart de glace,’ it is not less true of the former, that one ar- 
rives there, fainting beneath brazen skies, at a rampart of fire,— 
for such are its ‘ burning tracts’ of desert. The Turkish hordes 
of Bajazet perished by frost and famine at the sources of the 
Dniester; the Swedish army of Charles XII. was destroyed in 
the morasses of Pultava ; and Napoleon owed his downfal to 
similar rashness. But Persia has proved not less fatal to Greek 
and Roman invaders, and the shades of Cyrus and of Julian 
may be said, with equal | truth, to guard her frontier. Neither 
the Swedes nor the Poles would be able singly to cope with the 
Muscovite armies; but an English squadron, in allianee with 
the one, would command the sovereignty of the Baltic, while, 
backed by Austria, the other would prove no insignificant ene- 
my. 

‘Tut is it possible, in the nature of things, that Russia, which 
has become thus vast bv simple ageregation, —an unorganized 
© mpire , shoul 1 evel become formidable by conquest: ile 8o, 
she must undergo internal changes far more essential than she 
will be able to effect in other States. If she ventures much 
further South, she must melt. Russia, with Constantinople for 
her capital, would cease to be Russia; as, when St. Petersburgh 
was made the seat of government, she ceased to be Muscovy. 
In the event of her pushing her conquests much further in any 
direction, there will be danger of the Government being as it 
were thrown off its centre. Neitherthe Northern Palmyra nor 
the Tatarian Rome would long remain the capital : the one is 
eyen now too remote; the other has never been a favourite re- 

sidence of the Czars, who prefer dwelling in the midst of mer- 
chants and foreigners to the ne ‘ighbourhood of pow erful nobles. 
The interest and policy of the Russian sovereign lie in gradu- 
ally emancipating the people from feudal bondage, so as to 
create a democracy capable of balancing the power of the nobi- 
lity ; so true is it, that the genuine prerogativ es of the monarch 
are best secured by the freedom of the subject,—that freedom 
which results, not from charters, but from the diffusion of know- 
ledge and the circulation of wealth. In the course of this 
moral revolution, which must take place, it is impossible to say 
what political struggles willarise to give ample employment to 
the Government at home. Under: any circumstances, war can- 
not be the interest of Russia, since it would cripple her com- 
merce, ou which depends her national prosperity. And in case 
of war, her true policy would be defensive. ‘ It is not,’ as Mr. 
James has remarked, ‘ bv the inroad of numerous hordes, that 
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* European independence is now threatened.’ In every instange 
in which the Narthern nations have poured Fa upon 
the regions of the South, the conquerors have undergone a 
erpaiet change of character than the conquered, blending their 

abits, their language, and their religion with the remnants of the 
nations whom ey have subdued. Those times, however, have 
past. No one dreams that hordes of Muscoyites weuld now be 
able to seize and occupy whole kingdoms, like the Vandals and 
Goths of the middle ages ; and yet, this is more within the range 
of possibility, than that St. Petersburgh should give laws to 

ope. 

t is, however, quite as well for us, that so encroaching and 
semi-barbarous a neighbour occupies the other extremity of the 
Continent; and ‘ that the seat of aggrandizement and danger 
‘should be removed from the banks of the Seine, to the shores 
‘of the Baltic.’ ‘ An Attila” remarks Mr. Douglas, ‘ whose 
‘troops are encamped in Poland, and along the frontiers of 
‘ China, is less to be dreaded than an enemy of inferior power 
‘who has the occupation of Boulogne and Brest.’ 


‘ England,’ adds this interesting Writer, ‘it is now evident, can 
best preserve the independence and prosperity of Europe by pre- 
serving peace ; and her surest weapon is the communication of her 
own knowledge and liberty ; before which, barbarism, however po- 
tent, must bow, and stirred up by which, vassals, however depressed, 
will rise up and shake off the sha While Britain counterbalances 
the ascendency of Russia in the West, she will divide with her the 
supremacy of the East, and have for her share, the fairest, if not the 
most extensive portion of Asia. They are the two great antagonist 
powers in the Old World, opposite in their nature as in their influence 
—the one physically, the other morally great—the one at present 
retarding, the other accelerating the march of European society ; 
but both ultimately destined to be the instruments of political changes 
which will give a new face to the institutions of the ancient cone 
tinent. As the balance of power is shifting among the nations that 
compose the European Belt rms it is changing also in the com- 

nent parts of each individual state ; and the struggle for political 
iberty is begun, which can terminate only with the general acquisition 
of free institutions. This tendency to freedom, it is every way the 
interest of Britain to foster and protect. Despotic kings are truly 
her natural enemies, who must inevitably wish to destroy those insti- 
tutions which are of so bad example to their own ye Deep and it is 
only from freemen, actuated by a similar spirit, that she can expect 
cordial sympathy and co-operation.’ 

Douglas on the Advancement of Society, p. 351. 


It would be saying too much, to affirm, that all despotic kings 
must personally be the natural enemies of Britain, considered as 
the champion and protectress of knowledge and liberty, unless 


we suppose them to be uniformly blind to the true interests of 
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the Crown. Some of the most valuable popular privileges have 
originated in concessions made by monarchs to protect them- 
selves against an overbearing aristocracy. The staunchest 
votaries of Despotism are often behind the throne, and some- 
times are arrayed against it. A despotic priesthood is still 
more to be dreaded, still more necessarily the natural enemy 
of Britain, than any autocrat. Alexander is less of a despot 
than Count Araktchief; Prince Metternich is more the ene- 
my of liberty and religion, than his inoffensive master; and 
Ferdinand himself might possibly be brought to reason, were it 
not for the monks, by whom he is quite as much enthralled, 
apparently, as he was by the Constitutionalists. It comes, 
however, to much the same thing, whatever be the main-spring 
of despotic governments: and the late revolution in public 
affairs in Russia, whether it originated with the monarch or 
was forced upon him by circumstances, serves to substantiate 
the general position, that a despotic king, whatever be his per- 
sonal character, will be the enemy of free institutions and 
liberal principles. An alarm has been sounded in the ears of 
the Emperor, either by foreign emissaries or by native prelates, 
that the church or the throne was in danger through the rapid 
spread of religious knowledge and popular institutions. There 
seems to be at the same time a passion springing up for the 
foppery of military colonisation, to which all other plans are to 
be made subservient. If Alexander does not find out his 
mistake, his successor will probably detect it in its conse- 
quences. 

The present state and position of Russia are interesting 
chiefly in reference to the prospects of Greece.—But this 1s a 
subject into which we cannot now enter. Sir William Gell 
gives it as his opinion, that the best thing for Greece would be, 
that Russia should undertake its salvation. This, there can be 
no doubt, the benevolent Emperor would gladly do—if Eng- 
land would suffer it; but what would the Levant Company say 
to such a plan? Our predicament is not a little singular. 
Turkey is now, with regard to Russia, what it formerly was in 
relation to the Asiatic powers,—a convenient barrier which it 
would be dangerous to remove. It would answer no good 

urpose for Turkey to become Russian, and it is not ver 

ikely to be Hellenized. The interests of the civilized world at 
this crisis, seem to require, that both of the belligerent parties 
should grow stronger; that the Greeks of the Morea should 
form an independent republic, and at the same time, our worthy 
ally and good customer, the Turk, still maintain the lordship of 
the Bosphorus. Russia, on the other hand, who is only 
watching for an opportunity of gaining another step south- 
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wards, enjoys the quarrel which is exhausting her neighbour, 
although she dares not take part by open aggression. At the 
same time, the Greek cause, being a popular rebellion against 
a legitimate government, cannot be viewed with real approba- 
tion at St. Petersburgh, any more than at Vienna or Madrid. 

Dr. Lyall’s first work claimed from us an earlier notice; but 
the truth is, that between six and seven hundred quarto pages 
upon the city of Moscow, was more than we felt disposed to 
encounter, The book is absolutely unreadable. On this 
scale, what would a history of Russia extend to? Twelve 
quarto volumes at least. ‘ The Character of the Russians’ 
occupies only the first 154 pages. It is spun out most unmer- 
cifally with citations from former writers, and criticisms on 
their accounts of the Russians, together with such pompous 
verbage as the following, 


* J have not the least hesitation in saying, that J have no confidence 
in the works of the three authors mentioned,’ (Sir R. K. Porter, Sir 
Robert Wilson, and Dr. E. D. Clarke,) ‘in so far as respects the 
national character jof the Russians, and be who takes either for his 

uide, will be led to the most erroneous conclusions. I make even 
bold to say, that in this statement, 1 will be joined by every traveller 
and by every individual who knows Russia; and especially by man 
noblemen and gentlemen, from Great Britain, whom I accompanied, 
or directed, in their peregrinations.’ 


Then follows a long paragraph about Dr. Clarke, in which 
Dr. Lyall tells us, that, if he had been inclined to calumniate 
him, ‘ the circumstance of his having immaturely paid the debt 
‘ of nature, and left a young and weeping family to deplore 
‘ his irremediable loss, would have ‘ disarmed his malevolence.’ 
Of the Writer’s exquisite sensibility as well as correct taste, no 
doubt can be entertained after reading his description of the 
sensations with which he read the notice of Dr. Clarke’s death 
in an English newspaper,—he thinks it was in the Globe !—in 
the reading-room of the English club at Moscow. 


‘ The words, Funeral of Edward Daniel Clarke, in large types, 
first greeted my eye. Iexclaimed, Then he is also gone! My first 
sensations were surprise and general agitation. I stood petrified and 
rivetted to the spot; my hand shook, and deep sighs distended my 
breast; my heart ached, and my tears flowed. At length I sat down, 
and I communed with myself.’ 


The result of his cogitation is: ‘With the information J 
‘ possess, what a living picture would Dr. Clarke have drawn ! 
‘ —Peace to his manes! Salvation to his soul !’!! 
After all this ridiculous parade, when Dr. Lyall comes to 
confute and correct Dr. Clarke’s account of the Russians; he 
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enerally ends by confirming it im almost every important pare 
ticular. Dr. Clarke has been very loudly accused of gross 
unfairness and exaggeration in his portrait of the Russian cha- 
racter; and his statements are certainly too sweeping and 
unqualified. But it should be recollected, that he travelled 
five and twenty years ago, in the reign of the Emperor Paul. 
Since that time, the condition of the peasantry has shared in 
the general improvement of the country, both in a moral and a 
political point of view. Every one recollects Dr. Clarke’s de- 
scription of the cudgelling that is going forward, from morn- 
ing to night, throughout the Russian empire. No statement 
ay work has been more severely censured. A writer in the 
Quarterly Review terms it ‘a ridiculous fable.’ ‘ The neigh- 
‘ bouring nation of China,’ it is remarked, ‘ owes much of its 
‘ quiet government to the whip and the bamboo ; and so, pere 
‘haps, might the Tartarian and Moscovite provinces several 
‘ centuries ago; but, in the latter, flagellation no longer exists. 
‘No master is permitted to flog his slaves; this punishment 
‘can only be awarded by an office of justice, and inflicted by 
‘the police.’ Cudgelling and flagellation, however, are two 
different things. Dr. Lyall says, that the latter practice, dur- 
ing the present reign, has gone much out of fashion. 


‘ Still, however,’ he adds, ‘ the nobles cane their slaves; for vas- 
salage and flagellation are companions. I have even been informed 
of grandees having suffered such indignities from his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, as the nobles of the autocratic government alone would endure; 
and also of the Emperor of all the Russias having been necessitated 


to bear insults from the nobles, of a nature which could only be 
offered to a despot !’ 


The latter part of this statement, we do not clearly under- 
stand; but, unless Dr. Lyall is incorrect, Dr. Clarke cannot 
much have exceeded the truth. The remark, that no master 
can by law flog his slave, is puerile: there are laws in the West 
Indies. 

In some respects, indeed, Dr. Clarke is represented by, the 
present Writer as having spoken too favourably of the Rus- 
sians: ‘ he unduly exalts the women,’ against whom Dr. 
Lyall discovers an especial dislike. The Russians, he says, 
are almost universally addicted to sensuality. In proof of this, 
he has, we regret to say, disgraced himself by the insertion of 


details of the most loathsome and obscene description, copied 
in part from the “ Voyage de Deur Francais.” The existence 
of the Institution alluded to, if it be fact, which we must still 
be permitted to doubt, would no more prove what it is adduced 
to prove, namely, the general prevalence of abandoned licens 
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tiousness, than the abominations recorded in tlie eritiinal 
annals of this metropolis, form any specimen of English mjotals. 
We are sorry to notice in the Writer an apparent love of filthy 
anecdotes. His pen revels in the nastiness of the Rassiatis; 
und while he warmly reproves Dr. Clarke for his exaggerations, 
he not only extracts some of the most offensive passages at full 
length, but adds particulars still more disgusting. In fact, his 
‘ Character of the Russians’ is not fit for the perusal of any mo- 
dest woman, while its vagueness, inconsistency, and tedious- 
ness render it in other respects of little value. We sympa- 
thize with the Writer when he says, ‘ With the information I 
‘ possess’or, at least, with the information which he appears 
to have had a fair opportanity for acquiring—* what a livi 
‘picture would Dr. Clarke have drawn!’ Such as itis, how- 
ever,—describing as it does, the Russians generally, as servile 
and obsequious to superiors, haughty to inferiors, insinuatin 
and cunning, deceitful and perfidious, sensual and immoral, 
improvident and yet avaricious and mean, but nevertlieless, 
‘when cash abounds,’ ostentatious and prodigal, additted to 
gambling, fraudulent, prying, indolent, drunken, and filthy,— 
a description which he sums up by saying, ‘I have allowed 
‘that the Russians are hospitable and charitable, and though Tt 
‘ fear that this is a full catalogue of their prominent and gene- 
‘ ral virtues, yet, the Christian will be delighted at such a dis- 
* covery, as I may call it, after having heard and read so much 
‘of their general depravity,—we cannot but admire the sim- 
plicity or self-complacency—or must we say, effrontery and 
bad taste?—displayed in dedicating the volume to the Em- 
peror Alexander! Inthe Dedication, Dr. Lyall speaks of his 
work as seeking to defend the Russian nation against misre- 
presentation and calumny. Yet, at page xcii., he lets us know 
that he was aware in what light it must be viewed by that 
nation and its emperor. ‘ No doubt,’ he says, ‘ its entrance 
‘into Russia will be strictly prohibited; but this I regard as of 
‘ no consequence.’ , 

We must despatch the History of Moscow with the remark, 
that it would contain matter for a very interesting volume in 
eighteens. 7 

Dr. Lyall’s second work is, we are happy to say, much more 
creditable to him, shone it is by no means free from the 
diffusiveness, egotism, and spirit of book-making, which areso 
annoying in his quarto volume. In the Preface, he adverts to 
the disapprobation said to have been expressed by his Imperial 
Majesty at the liberty taken in dedicating to him ja, work, 
‘ hostile to Russia, and written against his government and the 
‘whole Russian nation.” The Russian vice-consul, ft seems, 
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has thought himself called upon to declare, that Dr. Lyall had 
no permission to dedicate his work to the Emperor. Such a 
disclaimer, we should really have deemed unnecessary; and, 
if it be true, that his Majesty has felt annoyed by the Dedick- 
tion, and has in consequence ‘ decided, that no foreign writer 
‘shall be authorized to dedicate any work to him without 
‘ having previously solicited permission from the Minister for 
‘ Foreign Affairs, through the Russian ambassador,’—we must 
say, that it betrays a littleness unworthy of the sovereign of 
fifty millions. Dr. Lyall, however, affects all the surprise of 
an injured man. His best friends, he tells us, have blamed 
him for his partiality towards the Russians, and his ‘ over- 
‘ strained endeavours to advocate their cause.’ ‘ Whoever has 
‘read that volume with an unbiassed mind,’ he says, ‘ will be 
‘ of opinion that I have been most anxious to do justice to the 
‘Russians.’ Can this be unfeigned simplicity? Then Dr. 
Lyall must be one of the simplest of mortals. Well may the 
Russians, however, pray to be delivered from such justice and 
such friends. 

The worst part of the story, however, is, that, according to 
a letter from St. Petersburgh, which has appeared in the News- 
papers, the publication of * Lyall’s work,’ 1s said to have done 
infinite mischief; and to it-is attributed the arrest of three 
English travellers, one of whom was the amiable and extraor- 
dinary man who is the author of the third work on our list, 
Lieutenant Holman of the Royal Navy and one of the knights 
of Windsor. We shall transcribe the account which Dr. Lyall 
gives us of his ‘ amiable and worthy friend,’ and his most sin- 
gular expedition. 


‘ This enterprising, sightless traveller, like Ledyard and Cochrane, 
had determined not only to travel through Siberia and Kamtschatka, 
but to pass in a Russian vessel from Asia to the north-west coast of 
America, and from thence, doubling Cape Horn, or Batavia and the 
Cape of Good Hope, to reach Europe, and so complete the tour of 
the world. When at Moscow, I regarded Mr. Holman’s plan of 
aa further, either to the south or the east, as very romantic ; 

ut he always urged, that on every new spot, novel local information 
was to be gained, even by the blind, and that travelling was the most 
orm manner of — away his time, totally shut out as he is 
rom connection with the visible world. Finding all dissuasions of no 
avail against the irrevocable determination of Mr. Holman to pro- 
ceed on his journey, or, as he used to say, “ to find his way,” I, like 
others of his friends, did every thing possible to assist him in his 
views and arrangements. Other two individuals, besides myself, saw 
him | placed in his travelling equipage, and with a heavy heart 
IT uttered the command, Pashéle (go on), to his coachman. Mr. 


Holman was immediately in motion for Siberia, accompanied only by 
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a Tartar postilion, whom Captain Cochrane had brought from Kaazénj 
and knowing nothing of the Russian language, beyond the negative 


and the affirmative. 


* After a good deal of personal adventure, which, it is to be hoped, 
Mr. Holman will lay before the public, he reached Irkutsk, above 
2000 miles beyond Tobolsk, i 3500 from Moscow, where he in- 
tended to pass the winter. He was delighted with the idea of com- 
pleting his projected long journey round the globe, which imagination 

ad run over a thousand times, and for which he was making all ne- 
cessary arrangements. Here, however, his intentions were altogether 
baffled. A Felt-Jaeger, or government courier, who had left St. Pe- 
tersburgh on the 4th of December, 1823, reached Irkutsk about the 29th 
of the same month, with secret despatches to the Governor-General 
(Lavinskii). This gentleman, who had previously treated Mr. Holman 
with every possible kindness and attention, and who was now made 
the reluctant organ of communicating the decision of the Russian 
cabinet, much to his credit, behaved with the greatest delicacy. He 
endeavoured, by every possible means, to persuade Mr. Holman to 
return to Europe, all of which — equally vain. He then pointed 
out the great solicitude of the Russian government for his safety, and 
even alluded to the fears of the Emperor, that some accident’ might 
befal him, * a helpless blind traveller ;?? but still without moving Mr. 
Holman from his original and determined purpose, of going 'to Nert- 
chinsk, and after, along the Chinese frontier, to Mamatcheen, so as to 
pe present at the grand festival of the new year. At length General 
Lavinskii was necessitated to disclose the disagreeable secret. In the 
gentlest manner he made known the orders which he had received 
the courier, who had been sent on purpose to conduct him beyond the 
borders of the Russian empire. This intelligence was a thunder stroke 
to Mr. Holman, who could not then, more than he does now, compre- 
hend the cause of such procedure towards him, especially as he never 
had the least connexion with a political party, or acted in any way to 
excite the smallest suspicion. But there was no utility in asking an 
explanation—no resisting the Imperial mandate. The Felt-Jaeger’s 
orders were to conduct Mr. Holman from Irkutsk to Kazan, and from 
that town, by the governments of Simbersk and Sarat6f to Brodie, on 
the Austrian frontier. Having made arrangements with his banker at 
Moscow to suit his travelling to the East, he was not prepared with 
funds to meet the expenses of an uncontemplated journey to the west, 
in consequence of which, General Lavinskii gave him permission to f° 
by way of Moscow. Mr. Holman had naturally asked whether th 
government meant to pay his expenses. While he was answered in 
the negative, it was laconically added, ‘* You are not a prisoner, and 
are allowed to travel like a gentleman.” ‘This is quite 2 la Russe, 
and requires no comment. Senersl Lavinskii kindly offered money 
sufficient to carry Mr. Holman to Moscow, which he was reduced to 
the necessity of unwillingly accepting, and which he afterwards re- 
paid with grateful feelings. When in this capital, he was not per- 
mitted to visit any of his friends, but they were allowed, during threy 
days, to come and see him; always, however, in the presence of his 
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geard,—the Felt-Jmger, or ane of the assistants of the police not in 
uniform. In consequence of bad health, bis stay was prolonged .to 
five days at Moscow, at the expiration of which he received an onder 
from the govern (not the worthy and humane military ‘tovernor- 


General Prince Gulitsin) to depart, well or sick; and it was cruelly 
hinted to him, that in case he did not then move off, he would be car- 
ried beyond the precingts of the city. What inhumanity! Otherwise Mr, 
Holman was universally treated like a gentleman; and, wonderful to 
tell, his papers were not seized, but have all reached England. I 
should strongly suspect, however, that the Russians examined them 
without his knowledge, taking advantage of his blindness, and using a 
false key to his portmanteau ; but finding nothing in them of anJm- 
proper nature, the officers of the crowa acted in this apparently libe- 
ral manner. Mr. Holman thinks, this could not have happened, as hig 
papers were always by his side, and the key always in his pocket, 
Although he has given many proofs of the astonishing improvement. of 
the other senses and faculties which generally follows loss. of sight, yet, 
he may have been deceived. His memory is extremely retentive, 
and therefore important facts were not inserted in his journal, which, 
I doubt not, will contain a good deal of “ the Llind Spy’'s’’ personal 
adventures in the frozen regions of Siberia. As Mr. Holman pogses- 
ses considerable scientific knowledge, some of the lacunce of Captain 
Cochrane’s lately published and amusing volume may be filled up. 

‘ Jt is rather a curious circumstance, that, of three adventurers who 
have wished to cross from Asia to America, and from thence to com- 
plete the tour of the terrestrial globe, not one has succeeded. The 
celebrated Ledyard, who bad accompanied Captain Cook round the 
world, was suddenly arrested at Irkutsk, on pretence of his being a 
French spy, and by an absolute order of the Empress Catherine IL, 
be was burried back from Siberia in a Aibitka, between two guards. 
Captain Cochrane’s reasons for not proceeding further to the north-east, 
however specious in Great Britain, are not altogether satisfactory to 
those acquainted with the subject in Russia ; and his return without 
having accomplished a single great object of his, so called, pedestrian 

journey, must always be subject of regret. No foreigner has ever 
had better, if equal, opportunities of carrying his plans into execu- 
tion, had they been more matured, or had he wisely taken measures 
so as to have been able to have satisfied-the demands of the Tchuktchi 


tribe before he reached their territory. It is one thing to be hos. © 
pitable to a stranger in passing through any country—to afford him © 


even clothes, and food, and shelter—and another, to accompany 


him, or to conduct him on an expedition. Sledges, dogs, and pro- 


visions are wanted for travelling in the land of the Tchuktehi, and it 
is not to be thought, they will be furnished without remuneration. 
The savage, though he may refuse direct payment, can and must 
be. rewarded in some other way, so as to content him. Without 
money or other means, all expeditions must prove abortive, 88 
might be foreseen before commencing them. Although Mr. Hol- 
man's departure gave me deep concern, yet I never coubted of the 


success of his plans ; and though (like Captain Cochrane) I con- — 
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sidered the accomplishment of his design of penetrating’'t 
Siberia as an extraordinary achievement, I was Perwunded’ boa 

complete all he undertook. His friends at Moscow had thodpht ‘ft 
preposterous in him to go to Siberia, and therefore, to prevent ' 
‘* chatting, laughing, and ridicule,” he kept his purpose of visiting » 
America to himself. From Irkutsk, application was made by Mr, 

Holman (according to the laws of Russia, before a stranger can: bed 
the Empire for permission, and a passport to leave Siberia. @? 
answer was the order of the Felt-Jeger. This is to be regretted): 
because his determined enterprising spirit—his total disregard of: 
apprehended additional dangers in consequence of his want of sight, ’ 
but which he finds greatly compensated w the improvement of his: 
other senses, and some of his mental faculties—his pleasing physiog- ' 
nomy—the suavity of his manners—his state of stone blindness, whieh 
would excite the compassion of even the most savage breast—ill ’ 
conspired to the success of his plans. But the Russian governmént: 
completely blasted them. He made his way to Moscow, and from 

thence to Cracow, where he was detained three weeks, conse: 
quence of his not having been furnished with a proper passport by 
the Russian government. He then visited Vienna, Prague, Carlsbad, 
Drezden, Leipzig fair, Berlin, Hanover, Bremen, and Hamburgh. | 
By sea he reached Hull, and finally got to London.’ ee 


Mr. Holman gives the following explanation of his own feel- 
ings and motives in visiting foreign countries. 


‘ The various organs of sense are the mere instruments by which 
the impressions of external objects are conveyed to the mind, which. 
then reasons upon, and draws its inferences respecting, the nature: 
of these objects. ‘The conclusions thus arrived at, are, consequently, 
mere ideas, and yet they comprise all we can really know, whe erat 
the appearances, forms, and qualities of whatever is external to us: 
and in this sense, our whole knowledge of the external world is but’ 
ideal. 

* Now, so ag ideas are excited in the mind respecting the existence’ 
of external things, it matters not through what senses the impressions’ 
from which they are derived are transmitted ; whether aeoe the 
medium of sight, touch, hearing, or any other sense; and although 
the eye be the more generally appropriate one fur this purpose, yet 
all the others admit of being put into requisition as auxiliaries to ‘it, 
er, when vision is denied, as substitutes for it; and it is well-known 
what extensive powers they acquire under such circumstances. But 
it will be urged, that the knowledge thus attained, cannot be de- 
pended upon as strictly correct. ‘This I admit: but it matters not as’ 
to the ultimate effect, as regards the feelings of the individual ;—the 
operations: of his mind may be called forth with equal force, ‘and, 
aided by the power of imagination, and the recollections of pre-exis~ 
tent analogies, or other information acquired previous to’ His toss of 


the organ in question, its conclusions may, notwiths ‘many’ 
inaccuracies, be equally decided, and, —_— enallyagrewt 


’ 
as under ordinary circumstances. Hence the opinions I am led 
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to form, of the countries through which I travel, afford me ‘iu- 
effable delight. There is, however, probably, another advantage, 
-~that the attention being chiefly directed to the more grand and in- 
teresting features, the meaner ones are in a proportionate degree 
excluded. 

‘ The reader will, probably, now comprehend the manner in 
which I arrive at what, perhaps, may be termed an ideal knowledge 
of the places I visit. Accompanied by an intelligent friend, or some 
other guide, | examine every place of interest,—touch what I can, 
and hear of all; and then combining the information thus gained 
with previously acquired knowledge of the subject, and some portion 
of imagination, a picture is produced, comprising, in my mind, a 
strong impression of reality, and answering the purpose to me, almost 
as well as if I had actually seen it. How far my descriptions of such 
pictures correspond with the actual lineaments of the objects them- 
selves, I must leave to others to determine.’ Vol. 1. pp, 53—6. 


These volumes cannot assuredly be said to contain a descrip- 
tion of the countries and places through which he travelled, 
but they comprise, nevertheless, a great deal of interesting 
information respecting them. Their value does not by any 
means consist merely in their beg, as they certainly are, 
a literary curiosity. The following remarks on the Commerce 
of Russia, will serve as a fair specimen of the good account to 
which Mr. Holman has turned his opportunities of inquiry. 
oe of the prohibitory system which has lately been 


opted with a view to encourage native manufactures, Mr. 
Holman says : 


* The above pernicious system is, however, further subversive of 
the morality of the people, since it holds out to them the strongest 
inducement to engage in illicit traffic, and which, | am assured, is 
carried on to an ad incredible extent, principally through the in- 
tervention of the Jews. It is also, at the same time, injurious to the 
revenue, which would, without doubt, be better promoted by a re- 
peal of the prohibitory laws, and the imposition of moderate duties 
on the various articles of foreign produce. 

« [It can scarcely be imagined, that the government is unaware of 
the injurious aallion of their measures ;—to what then can their 
persistence in them be attributed ? Without doubt they are consider- 
ably influenced by a spirit of retaliation for the restrictions — 
by the British government on the importation of their linea and sail- 
man They alledge, however, that the diminution of the. duties 
would occasion an excess of the imports over the exports, and thus 
lead to the ruin of their manufacturers. Specious as this may be in 
reason, it is futile in fact, since every one acquainted with Russian 
commerce knows that, as the affair now stands, the imports, in con- 
sequence of the illicit trade, have &ctually and <etenthy much :ex~ 
ceeded the exports, although the custom-house documents do. not: 
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make it appear ; and this, of course, without the due adve wr 
it being derived by the revenue itself. D> sOatig 

‘ Would it not be better for Russia, until her population has 1ia- 
terially increased, to discontinue all manufactures excepting those’ of 
her native raw material, the barter of which would, in all probability, 
be equivalent to the introduction of her necessary foreign commodities 
and luxuries? since it is by no means probable that the’ demand for 
the latter would be greater than the former would be capable of 
covering. It is an acknowledged axiom, that increased imports ‘will 
be productive of increased exports, and vice versa; for thé stream 
of commerce, like that of water, has a tendency to kéep ‘its ‘level’; 
so that you cannot detract from one extremity without producing ‘a 
determination to it from the other. 

* As matters now stand, the English merchant is no great et 
by his connexion with Russia; for the obstructions he meets are 
innumerable, and certain to do away with any competent ‘profit’? he 
has not merely to contend with prohibitions, excessive duties,and 
obscure tariffs, but with the necessity of an immense floating gapital; 
. variety of competition; and the bad faith of the Russian, mers 
chants. vr 

‘ The liberty of the British merchant has also of late been “mate- 
rially infringed. upon. Previous to 1806, he was only amenablée°té 
the representative of his nation, whose pass was his protection; 'this 
privilege he has been deprived of, and he is now placed on the same 
footing as the common mechanics of the country, and liable tobe 
dragged before the lowest courts of justice on every trivial. occasions 
How different is this treatment from what our countrymen ex 
rienced during the reign of Catharine, and which shed a lustre upon 
them and their nation ! 

‘ The Russians, notwithstanding, are under the greatest obligations 
to the English merchants, by whose capital they may be said. to be 
supported ; since, if the latter enters into a contract with the former 
for the sale and delivery of goods at the expiration of six months, he 
is obliged to pay down half, and sometimes the whole money at the 
time ; whereas, in the reverse case, of a Russian purchasing from an 
Englishman, although the delivery be immediate, the payment. must; 
be long deferred ; and yet, at the same time, they will deal with'the 
Americans for barter ot money, or only short credits. 2 ah? 

¢ Russia, undoubtedly, from the vast extent of her territory, and 
the immense variety of her climate, soil, and productions, ange 
within herself all the clements of extensive commerce. When she 
knows how to avail herself properly of the local advantages nature 
has so abundantly lavished upon her, she will undoubtedly become a 
great commercial nation. At present, however, her power, notwithe 
standing she has the vanity to think otherwise, is more ideal than’ 
real; she may, not unaptly, be resembled to a gigantic child, tow 
little advanced from. infancy to threw aside external support, without, 
the risk of injuring those principles which are calculated eventually: 
to carry it to manhoad. r aycavs att bobsex 

‘ As to her trade, it is scarcely, at this time, worth the attention 
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of aman of capital; unless he be a Jew, or a smuggler, and well 
acquainted with every species of chicanery and meanness: eveo such 
an on¢ must be possessed of cousummate cunning, and may esteem 


himself fortunate if he succeeds in catrying his point without the 
Russian outwitting him.’ 


Dr. Lyall’s account of his journey from Moscow to Tiflis, is 
not uninteresting. He left the capital on the 22nd of April, 
1822, and proceeded through Tula, Orel, and Kiev, to Odessa. 
Between the latter two places, a large proportion of the popu- 
Jation consisted of Poles and Jews. All the Jews, except at 
Kiev, exhibited a picture of great degradation and wretched- 
ness; and yet, he every where heard heavy complaints of 
théir imposicions and their monopoly of every profitable em- 
ployment. Baron Sacken, in a letter to the Governor-general 
of Moscow, describes them as living in idleness, roguery, and 
dirt! Rumours were at this time abroad as to some public 
measure respecting them; and at length, an imperial ukase 
has appeared, dated Warsaw, Aug. 29, 1824, by which all 
Jews aie are not physicians or established merchants, are 
ordered, by the year 1825, to renounce all petty commerce 
and trades, and return to the occupation of their ancestors, 
that is to say, tillage ; for which purpose, lands are to be as- 
signed to them in the southern provinces of European Russia, 
with an exemption from taxation for a certain period. They 
have no alternative, in case of declining the imperial offer, 
but to quit Russia and Poland. Three great classes of colo- 
nies will thus be established in the southern provinces ; Mili- 
tary native colonies, German colonies, and Jewish colonies. 
Odessa, which Dr. Lyall styles a St. Petersburgh in miniature, 
became, under the governor-generalship of the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, a handsome and flourishing oth The population, 
which, in 1803, was under 8000 souls, had risen, in 1824, to 
between 30 and 40,000, consisting of Greeks, Poles, Russians, 
Armenians, Tatars, Jews, Italians, French, Germans, Spa- 
niards, and English; but its trade is now, Dr. Lyall says, in 
a languishing condition. From Odessa, our Author,proceeded 
by Nicholaef to Kherson. A new monument had within a few 

ears been erected to the memory of Howard, without the 
arrier; it is a simple pyramid with poplars round it, enclosed 
With a high, circular wall with an iron gate in front. The 
Author was told, that his Imperial Majesty had granted the 
sum of 50,000 roubles for this monument, but that it had cost 
only 11,000; it was, however, about to be demolished, in 
order to make room for one more worthy of its object, From 
Kherson, Dr. Lyall proceeded to the capital of the Crimea. 
Here, he met with a polite reception from a personage well 
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‘known -to Some of our readers, the Sultan Hatti-gherrydKirim 
gherry. Maul 


* At Sympheropole, his house was arranged in the English style; 
almost every portable article within it was of British manufacture 
and British manners and customs alone prevailed. He wishes to be 
useful in the conversion of the Krim Tatars to the Christian religion; 
and at the time of our visit; was arranging a small school 0 as to 
commence his plans.. He also intended, by his exhortations, to en- 
lighten his brethren. Being now a Russian subject, and having ne- 
cessarily relinquished the property in the Caucasus to whieh he was 
heir, the Emperor Alexander has lately bestowed upon him @ peén- 
sion. of 6000. roubles, which, with the addition of the small income 
of the Sultana, (an Edinburgh lady,) enables him to live comfort- 
ably. His wife seemed a very modest, amiable person, and is highly 
prized by her hasband, by whom she had one daughter at the time of 
our visit, and I believe, has now two or three more children.’ © 


OR 


The Sultan accompanied Dr. Lyall in his tour: round: ‘the 
southern coast. In his description of the Crimea; he has-been 
preceded by Pallas and Dr. Clarke, Lady Craven ‘and Mrs. 
Guthrie ; but his account, as being so much the latest, wall be 
read with interest. Heseems to think, on the whole;that Dr. 
Clarke over-rated the beauty of the scenery. The countryis in 
a state of neglect and devastation ; and owing to this,’ p ys 
the insalubrity of many parts seems greatly to have increased. 
It is a pity that it should be Russian territory. ‘The Muscovite 
nobles seem to have as little relish for its scenery and fine eli- 
mate, as for Siberia. We query whether they would not find 
themselves more at home, indeed, at Irkutsk, tham at Ak- 
metchet o1 Nikita. The whole population, which, about half a 
century ago, is said to have amounted to half a million of souls, 
is now considerably under 300,000. Russia, says Dr.. Lyall, 
is endeavouring 


‘ to re-establish the prosperity of the Krimea, by instituting foreign 
as well as Russian colonies, by building barracks and other crown 
edifices, by organizing tribunals and a central seat of justicé, by re- 
storing ancient names, by forming a fleet, and by building and reno- 
vating towns ; but the population is gone, and the most useful and 
industrious people, the Greeks and the Armenians, have left the penin- 
sula. Industry and commerce are no more, i the Krimea is 
surrounded with ports on the Black Sea and on the Sea of Azov. 
Sevastopole may continue the great naval station of the South of 
Russia; Kaffa and Kertch may become fine small towns of crown. edi- 
faces ; and Sympheropole may boast of its tribunal and its being the 
seat of a government-administration; but the prospect of the Krimea 
regaining its importance under the Russians, seems very small.’ , 


Dr. Lyall visited the Seotch Missionary colony at Karass, 
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the Population of which he found reduced to three Scotch 
families, including the minister’s, and between twenty and thirty 
German families. Recent orders had been received from the 
Russian Government, prohibiting in future the baptism of any 
converts from Islamism, without giving previous notice and 
observing some new formalities. Against this despotic and 
intolerant order, the Missionaries intended to petition the 
Crown: they would find great difficulty, we fear, in getting 
their petition presented to his Imperial Majesty, since the retire- 
ment of the excellent Galitzin. | 
The passage of the Caucasus between Mozdok and_ Tiflis, 
which has been described by former travellers as so appalling 
an enterprise, Dr. Lyall describes as by no means formidable, 
Except in a few places, the road was ver good, and they had 
scarcely ever occasion to alight from their horses. Indeed, 
the road is throughout, practicable for wheel-carriages, Colonel 
Johnson says, the passage is by no means so arduous as that of 
almost all the Ghauts in India, the declivities being nothing 
neat so steep ; and in comparison with the high road to Bogota, 
or the passage of Quindiu, it seems to be not worth speaking of. 
We must now take leave of Dr. Lyall and of Russia, Our 
readers will perceive that, as a Traveller, our Author is highly 
respectable. When he tells us what he saw and heard, we fol- 
low him with pleasure. In these volumes, he is infinitely Jess 
ompous and philosophical, and his style improves with his 
matter. He has been laudably sparing too of his anecdotes, 
The second volume has, indeed, somewhat of the appearance of 
being a second volume ; that is to say, it might, without great 
loss, have been got into the first. But, after 800 quarto pages 
upon Moscow, the tmprovement of our Author in the art uf 
compression, seems marvellous. The volumes are illustrated 
by some neat vignettes. 
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Art. VII. 4A Manual for Church Members, drawn from the New 
Testament. By William Newman, D.D. -l2mo, pp, 112. Lu- 
don. 1825. on 


HERE is a straight-forwardness about Dr. Newman, and 

an air of bon-hommie, which one likes to meet with. This — 
Manaal has apparently for its object, to prop up the cause of 
strict communion, and to vindicate the rights of the female sex. 
In support of the furmer, our leamed Author has intrepidly | 
ventured on sumewhat new ground. Conscious, however, ‘of 
the startling mature of his position, he “conjures’* the ptous” 
‘and cantiid reader’ not to ‘stumble at the threshold.”’ After 
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stating the question, ‘ Is it lawful to admit enbaptised) Chris- 
* tians' to church fellowship ?’ the Dr. proceeds to maintain: the 


négative by the following consideration. J 
 ¢ 1. Our Saviour said to Nicodemus, “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, except a man be born of water and of the spirit, he camot 
enter into the kingdom of God.” John iii. 5. By the kingdom’ of 
God here, as indeed very often elsewhere, must be understood 
primarily, the gospel kingdom on earth. And our Saviour, when 
explaining to the celebrated Rabbi the éerms.of communion, seems 
to have assured him in strong terms, that to be born of the: spirit was 
necessary to his seeing the spiritual nature of this church :. and fur- 
ther, ‘that to be born of water was necessary to his entering. into it. 
In other words, that Baptism was, as we are accustomed to style it, 
an ‘initiatéry ordinance, introductory to the communion ot the 
¢ehurch, ‘and’ an. indispensable pre-requisite to that communion” ~~ * 

A flood of light is poured on the chapter in question by this 
ingenious explanation. First, we learn, that the design of our 

ord was not, as has been arse to instruct. Nicodemus. 
into the spiritual nature of his kingdom and the necessity of a 
total new creation of the inner man, but to explain to him— 
‘ the terms of communion!” Secondly, that baptism being here 
declared indispensably necessary to entering into ‘ the gospel 
‘kingdom,’ all Quakers and Pedobaptists must rank with 
“‘ those who are without,”"—at least in the opinion of those who 
deem them alike unbaptized. Thirdly, that the scriptural rea- 
son for not admitting to fellowship with strict Baptist churches, 

ersons of any other communion upon earth, is, that they 
fave not yet entered the Church of Christ at all, not being 
members of the gospel kingdom, which is confined to those 
who think with Br. ewman as to the legitimate mode and 
proper subjects of baptism. Consistently, therefore, are the 
members of all Pedobaptist communions rejected from church- 
fellowship, the churches to which they belong being no 
churches, and forming no part of the Church of Christ on 
earth. 


«The other important question which we have tefetred' to, is, 


‘ Whether female members should have a vote in thé church- 
‘ meetings.’ ‘To this,’ says the learned Dr. ‘I should’ reply 
‘ _-First, They were unquestionably members of the Aposs 
‘ tohe churches.’ We should have been better pleased, how- 


ever, if he had informed.us, whether all the members of apos+’ 


tolic churches had ‘ a vote.’ May we take for granted, ‘for 


* instance, that female members were included among: the’ 
“« brethren” spoken of Acts xv. 7, 13, 23? If so, there.were, » 
no doubt, some lady-elders also. But, secondly, ‘an. alll: 


‘ essential things, the difference of sex is overlooked, for, in 
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‘ Christ Jesus, ‘ there is neither male nor female.”,’ «Dogs 
Dr, Newman then, rank the having a vote among essential’, 
things?) Thirdly, ‘ women were not allowed to preach, except 
‘ when they were inspired’—a singular reason for their now 
bentag 9 vote—bus it is added: ‘ Phebe was a deaceness; 


* and bythe official appointment of the church, female mem-. 
‘ bers may now perform many most important and useful ser- 
‘ vices.’ Therefore, all female members of the chureh should 
havea vote! Aguin, non sequitur, Fourthly, in many cases, 
it is urged, they are as much interested and as well qualified 
as their brethren ; and in all other matters, ‘ which the rethren 
* only should determine, they will be withheld from voting, b 
* their own, delicate sense of propriety.’ This is strangely, 
tantalizing the female members ; to allow them first a right to, 
vote, and then not permit them to make use of it whenever 
they think proper. Why should they not vote ‘ on tt eitans 
* of brick and mortar?’ Perhaps, the delicate sense of pro- 
priety resident in some of the female elders, or elder females, 
might, on this and some other points, differ from Dr. Newman’s 
sense of propriety. Fifthly, says the Dr., a 


« It will be objected, perhaps, that if females be allowed to vote, 
we shall be outnumbered. We shall, no doubt; and perhaps be out- 


weighed too in all the solid and all the splendid virtues which adorn: 
the Christian character.’ 


Most gallant Doctor! But, according to this reasoning, we 
do not see why they might not be ruling members; nay, why 
they might not occupy the chair. 
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Art VIAI.. The Amulet ; or Christian and Literary Remembrancer, 
pp. 396. (12 Plates.) London. 1825. 


Wwe noticed about a year ago, the very elegant Literary Sou- 

venir edited by Mr. Alaric Watts, intended as an imita- 
tion of the German Literary Almanacks. The present volume 
is. a publication. of the same description, but avowedly intended 
more, particularly to ‘ blend religious instruction with literary 
‘ amusement.” Accordingly, the Editor has spared no efforts 
‘ to procure assistance from writers. equally distinguished _ for 
‘ literary eminence and for their successful exertions in the 
‘ cause of religion and virtue,’—with what success, will be seen 
from the names of the Contributors. Among these, occur, 
Mr. Montgomery; the Rev, H, H. Milman: Bernard Barton ; 
the Rev. Thomas Dale; the Author of “ May you like it ;” 
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Mrs. Sherwodd; Mrs. Hemans; the Author of “ Michael. 
Kemp ;” Samuel Drew; John Clare, the Northamptonshire , 
Peasant; One of the Authors of Hymns for infant Minds, 
who will hardly be recognized under the maidenly ‘style of 
‘Mrs. Ann Gilbert,’—the elder Sister of Miss Jane Taylor ; 
Josiah Conder; Miss Corp; Miss Mitford; Rev. F. A. Cox; 
James Edmeston; John Bowring; Edwin Atherstone ; John 
Holland ; Mrs. Hofland, &c. &c. If the Amulet has not the 
power to charm, it clearly cannot be charged on the Editor, 
whose anonymous contributions occupy a modest proportion 
of the work. Here are ingredients various enough to form a 
powerful spell ; and, to.make it firm and good, ‘ enchanting all 
‘that is put in,’ the arts of graphical and typographical em- 
bellishment have not been wanting. [t is, in truth, a very 
pleasing and elegant volume. The historical and narrative 
plates are from designs by Westall, Martin, Brooke, and Cor- 
bould; besides which, there is an interesting view of the 
Mount of Olives, from a sketch by Sir Wm. Chatterton, and 
one of Lambeth Palace, the Canaan of the English hierarchy. 
We know not whether our readers will expect us to give an 

specimens of the contributions. The work will, we think, 
sufficiently speak for itself. A more elegant Christmas Pre- 
sent or New Year's Token could scarcely be desired. The 
subject of one of Martin’s designs is Elijah in the Wilderness, 
the poem by Mr. Montgomery : the angel is all ‘ight, and the 
print is almost a transparency. Need we say more of the 
poem, than that it is worthy of the theme and the Writer?:. 
One of the most interesting contributions is an Account. of 
the Chaldean Christians, communicated by the Rev. -Dr. 
Walsh, Chaplain to the British Embassy at Constantinople. 
The information it contains, is highly curious. “ Joan of: 
Keat,” by the Rev. Charles Taylor, is a beautiful sketch : 
every one will ‘ like it.” The other tales, we will honestly con- , 
fess, we have not had time to read through ; but, good or bad, 
these are certain to be read; and the names of Mrs, Sher- 
wood, Miss Corp, Xc, are vouchers for their religious tendency, 
We feel it to be due to the Editor, however, to remark, that 
some of the Writers on whose names he seems to have relied, 
have not done justice either to him or to themselves. In the 
next volume, we doubt not that he will be better supported by 
many of his contributors. We take the following poem as of 
convenient length, and though by no meaus faultless, the , 


thought is simple and very striking. ~ 
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864 March’s Sermon. 
18780 ‘The TRUMPET. By Mas. Hemans. 


¢ The Trampet’s woice hath rous’d the land. 
Light up the beacon-pyre ! 
A hundred hills have seen the brand, 
And waved the sign of fire! 
A hundred banners to the breeze 
Their gorgeous folds have cast. 
And hark! was that the sound of seas? 
A king to war went past. 


* The chief is arming in his hall, 
The peasant by his hearth ; 

The mourner hears the thrilling call, 
And rises from the earth ! 

The mother on her first-born son 
Looks with a boding eye ;— 

They come not back, tho’ all be won, 
Whose young hearts leap so high. 


¢ The bard hath eceas’d his song, and bound 
The falchion to his side : 

E’en for the marriage altar crown’d, 
The lover quits his bride. 

And all this haste, and change, and fear 
By earthly clarion spread ! 

How will it be when kingdoms hear 
The blast that wakes the dead? 








Art. 1X. The Importance of eminent personal Holiness to the Chris- 
tian Minister. A Discourse delivered before the Patrons, Tutors, 
and .Students of Homerton College. By Henry March,  8vo, 
pp $2. London. 1825. 


mas is not entitled ‘a Charge,’ nor is the Preacher a lord- 
bishop ; it is, however, an admirable specimen of all that 
an episcopal charge ought to be. Contrasted with the average 
ran of of those singularly vapid publications, it exhibits to 

t advantage the superior qualifications for the office of spi- 
ritual overseer, possessed by many individuals in the unendow- 
ed, untitled ministry of our Dissenting Churches. In this dis- 
course, there is no parade of learniug, no assumption of = 
riority, no attempt at oratory ; a remarkable simplicity cha- 
racterises the composition ; but it combines in a very bigh 
degree the merit of an able exposition of the passage, with 
the most judicious and affectionate pastoral counsel. The text 
is | Cor.ix. 26,27, in reference to which, after observing that 
holiness,. being foreign to man naturally, must be in every in- 
stance the fruit of a superinduced principle, the Preacher lays 
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down as marks of eminent personal, holiness,-1. A constant 
keeping in view of the great end; 2. An habitual conflict with 
all hindrances; and 3. A prevailing dominion’ of the spirit 
over the flesh: each of these characteristics is shewn to have 
been conspicuous in the great example of the Apostle. © In the 
second part of the discourse, the importance of this grand 
qualification is illustrated as it regards both the -individual’s 
personal interests and. his influence on others ;—important to 
himself as being essential, 1. to his freedom from every moral 
enthralment ;—2. to his happiness. 


_ 


‘ True happiness is the result of a certain state.of mind, made up 
of several ingredients, of which an essential one is selfsapprotal. Not 
the self-approval of the self-righteous, but that which the Apostle 
speaks of, when he says, * ourrejoicing is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, mot.with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had eur conversation in 
the world.” Here we see that the Apostle’s rejoicing, or happiness, 
was occasioned by the testimony of his conscience, that, through the 
grace of God, he was simple, sincere, upright, holy; of, ‘in other 
words, that he was, what he professed to be. or 

‘It cannot be doubted that a great part of the secret unhappiness 
which some ministers suffer, arises from an opposite consciousness, 
namely, that there are some things attaching to them that ‘are not 
consistent with the sanctity of their calling. Ifthe man whose work 
it is to call sinners to repentance, and saints to self-denial, renunci- 
ation of the world, and to crucifying the affections and lusts; if he 
be conscious of covetousness, love of pleasure, sloth, or carnal. ine. 
dulgence, how can he be happy, unless he have a seared conscience ? 
Will not the thought of his inconsistency degrade him in his ews 
eyes; hinder his intercourse with God; be as lead in his heart, cold 
and heavy ; drink up the life of his spirit; deaden his zeal andeac- 
tivity; and render his pastoral and ministerial duties a 
densome, and sometimes, almost insupportable? nhappy, mand, 
He runs, indeed, but only as uncertainly ; he fights, but only as one 
that beateth the air, He is conscious of this, and he is wretched 
and so it is well that he should be. qs 4 

‘ But, oh, the “ rejoicing” of him, who, “strong in the grace’ 
that is in Christ Jesus,” holds in subjection the appetites of the; 
body, and cleanses himself * from all filthiness of the »flesh: and: of 
the spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord.) He, 
“watching all things, enduring afflictions, doing the work of, aa, 
evangelist, making full proof of his ministry.” shall be glad in all. 
his labours, shall be cheered by an approving conscience, shat 
walk in the sunshine of the divine favour, and exult in hope, of the 
glory of God. ; oe 

‘ ‘The great importance of eminent personal holiness to the ch 
ininister, will yet further appear, if we consider that it is 
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keep under my body,” says the Apostle, * and bring it into aubjec- 
tion, lest thai, by any means, when | have preached to others, I 
myself should be a cast- -away.” Many, now present, know that the 
word here rendered “ cast away,” means, reprobate; disapproved; 
rejected, after:trial, It is plainly used in reference to the Isthmian 
games, from which the Apostle here borrows his striking illustrations. 
When the race and the combat were ended, the competitors were 
referred to certain judges, whose office it was to decide on their 
claims. He who, on examination, was proved to be the victor, was 
crowned; the others, of course, were disapproved, rejected, cast 
away. 

‘In allusion to this the Apostle says, “ I, therefore,” having the 
greatest prize in view, so run, and so fight, as that I may obtain it. 
To this end, 1 aim at it constantly, | oppose every obstacle, 1 lay 
aside every impediment; | inure myself to temperance, to self-denial, 
to hardihvod, Jest there should betal that dreadful. result, thas, 
** having preached to others,”’ setting before them the prize, ‘urging 
them to pursue it at whatever loss, “ I myself should be’? at last re- 
jected. 

¢] apprehend that the Apostle by no means expresses himself thus 
“AS TIN A or fearing respecting his final salvation. But, he states 

ossible case. An apostle might perish as well as another man; 
e Paol os well asa Judas. And Paul would perish, as ccrtainly as 
Judas, if he, like Judas, were unholy. The prize is for the victor 
only; ** if aman strive, yet he is not crowned,” whatever his pre- 
tensions or claims may be, “ except he strive lawfully.” “ Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in 
heaven. Many ‘will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
pro hesied in thy name ; and in thy name have cast out devils ; and 
in thy name done many wondertul works? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you: depart trom me ye that work ini- 
quity. " | 

* This is an unspeakably awful enbject! Oh, that we who are 
called, and who call ourselves, ministers of Christ, might be surtably 
atlected by it! Since the Saviour has declared that * many,’? who 
bear our name and office, will be rejected by him in the last day ; 
might it not oa! ime sometines to put the trembling, anxious 
enquiry, “ Lord, is it 7 ??* 

* Fathers and brethren in Christ Jesus; it is allowed. that: those 
teniptations and dangers which are unseen and unsuspected, are of all 
the most to be dreaded. Now, such as these, Jurk in that path in 
which we tread. They, whose studics, and plans, and labours, are 
pursued chiefly in reference to the saivetion of others, are in pectiliar 
danger of neglecting their own; or, at least, of too much taking it 
for granted that they themselves do, undoubtedly, believe, and feel, 
and practice what they enjoin cn others. But, may not he who prays 


much in public for others, pray but little in private for linvwelt? 


reach but seldom to him- 
May not the Bible be used more as a text beok from which to 


May not be who preaches often to others, 
ach? 
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discourse to others, than as a directory for his own faith; consvienes, 
and.life? And thus, for want of heart-searching, humiliation, . 

lance, self-denial, and secret communion with God, may there»net, 
at last, be occasion given for the bitter eo « Thou that art 


confident that thou art a guide to the blind, a light of them who are 
in darkness; thou, who teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? 


‘Thou that makest thy boast of the law, through breaking the law, 
dishonourest thou God?” ’ 


This extract will sufficiently shew the spirit which pervades 
this discourse, on account of which we have chiefly been led 
to select it from the crowd of single discourses. The view 
which it takes of the pastoral office, and of the prime requisite 
for its adequate discharge, is at once so important and so 
scriptural, that we could wish it were put into the hands of 
every candidate for the sacred function. 


ee + oe 
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Art. X. A Sermon preached before the Incorporated. Society. for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in foreign Parts; at their Anniversary 
Meeting in the Parish Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, on 


Fri 
February 18, 1-25. By the Right Rev. Christopher, Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester. Together with the Report of the Society for the 


Year 1824, 8vo. pp. 334. London, 1825. 


A SERMON, together with a Report, is a strange title 

for the annual account of a Society’s proceedings; it 
reminds us of what Addison, if we recollect rightly, says of a 
lady’s letter, that the main part is the postscript. The Bishop’s 
sermon occupies thirty-one pages; the abstract of the proceed- 
ings one hundred and twelve; the remainder is occupied wath 
financial documents, and a list of the subscribers and diocesan 
and district committees, which is ingeniously eked out, for the 
benefit of the stationer and printer, by inserting the names of 
subscribers in many cases twice over according to their several 
residences. Our: readers will, perhaps, be surprised to Jearn, 
that the annual income of this venerable chartered Society, 
which has the Archbishop of Canterbury for its president, and 
the bench of Bishops for its vice-presidents, arising trom dona- 
tions, subscriptions, legacies, and congregational collections, 
does not amount to 40001.; the dividends from the funds and 
rent of estates amounted within the year to 36001.; the 
Parliamentary grants to upwards of 20,000L.; and the balance 
carried forward against the Society, after the sale of 20001. 3 per 
cents, is not less than 26641. And yet, we have a hist of ‘no 
fewer than one hundred and siaty-six diocesan and district com- 
mittees! Such is the efficiency of the clerical apparatus on 
which this Society relies for the increase of its funds! in the 
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Address on behalf of the Society, it is intimated, that ‘ the 
‘ inéreased exertions of its friends, and the inexhaustible then 
‘rality of the public, when the claims of the Society shudl have 
© become as extensively known as they deserve, are resources which 
‘are looked to with the most sanguine confidence.’ What, 
with one hundred and sixty-six diocesan and district come 
inittees, 1s not this Society as yet sufficiently known? Surely, 
then, the zeal of its friends must be ata very lowebb. But if 
the claims of the Society are not universally known, they cer- 
tainly ought to be, since the whole nation are subscribers. 
Ofthe payments within the year, amounting to 32,000L, nearly 
two thirds, we have seen, have been met by parliamentary 
grants. This circumstance may sufficiently explain, why the 
clergy have not more zealously exerted themselves on bebalf 
of the Society. We have no doubt, that, if the Bible Society 
Committee might look to parliamentary grants to cover all 
deficiencies, the subscriptions, donations, and other popular 
contributions would speedily decline in ar rount. But the dif- 
ferent results of the two systems, —the church and state system 
and that which rehes on voluntary contnibutions,—could not 
be more strikingly illustrated. Here is a Missionary Society 
possessing the undivided patronage of the whole Hierarchy, 
and backed by Parliament, which yet does not draw 40001. 
from the public in the shape of voluntary subscriptions; and 
the amount of ‘ subscriptions under a guinea and parcehial 
‘ collections,’ 1s under $OOI!.; a sum insuflicient to cover the 
expense of printing and dispersing the Anniversary Report, 
stationary, and other incidental disbursements ! While the 
three unchartered, unpatronised, unsubsidized missionary so- 
cielies find no difficulty in raising an income between them of 
upwards of twenty times that amount. And the Bible Society, 

which enjoys only the partial countenance of the E istablished 
Church, and has found some of its most virulent opponents 
among the clergy, receives from the public annually nearly one 
hundred thousand pounds more. 

But by what means the moncy is raised, whether by taxation 
or by voluntary contributions, may seem a less important ques- 
tion than how it is disposed of. ‘The principal item in the pay- 
ments is, ‘ Salaries and gratuities to Misstonaries, 19,108}.’ 
Of these Missionaries, six are stationed in Newfoundland ; 
twenty-seven in Nova Scotia; eighteen in New Bruns- 
wick; ove at C ape Breton; one in Prince Edward’s Island ; 
twenty-nine in U pper Canada; twenty-two in Lower Canada 3 
one at the Gold Coast; one at C ape Town; two at Bermuda: 
and tive m the Bishop’s ic ollege at Calcutta: total 113. These 
are all the stations occupied by the Society, and the average 
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salary is, therefore, about £200. a year,—no very exorbitant 
stipend. According to the usual acceptation of the word 
missionary, however, that is,as employed ona mission to the 
heathen, these colonial ministers do not appear in any respect 
to answer to the desiguation. In two instances, indeed, we 
find an extra sum of £20. allowed to the Missionary (at An- 
caster and Niagara in Upper Canada) ‘ for visiting Indians.’ 
We are led to conclude frou this, that where no such charge 
appears, no Indians have been visited. In fact, from several 
passages in the Report, the object to which the parliamentary 
grants and the exertions of the Committee seem principally 

irected, is, the conversion, not of the heathen, but of the 
Methodists and Baptists in those remote parts of his Majesty's 
possessions,—to extend, not the kingdom of Christ, but the 
domination of the Church as by law established, This Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel is, in effect, a Society for 
the propagation of Episcopacy. Thus we are informed, that at 
St. George’s, in New Brunswick, the Rev. Samuel “Thompson 


‘ has succeeded in establishing a national school, which has excited 
the opposition of the Baptists, who now support another, although, 
previousito the establishment of the national school, there was not ove 
within two miles and a half of the village’ p. 125. 


Again, the Missionary at St. Armand, in Lower Canada, 
states: 

‘ It is of great importance to provide this part of the province with 
resident clergy, as the Methodists have, for a long period, used their 
utmost efforts to secure an ascendancy in the township.’ p. 141. 


At New Dublin in Nova Scotia, 

« The river La Have, upon the margin of which this church is 
prettily situated, appears thickly lined with houses as far as the eye: 
can reach on either side of it. But it isto be feared that they are 
little acquainted with religion, or, if settled to any particular religious, 
persuasion, that they are generally Dissenters from the Established 
Church. Still, however, they might perhaps be prevailed on to at- 
tend, if frequent visits could be paid them.’ _ p. 93. 


Now we would by no means dispute the lawful and un- 
doubted right of dignitaries and members of the Church of Eng- 
land, to unite together and subscribe their money for the pur- 
pose of proselyting Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists 
to the forms and diseipline of Diocesan Episcopacy ; we only 
submit, whether it would not be a sad misnomer, to term such 
a society, a Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; whether 
it would be quite fair, moreover, to call upon Parliament to 


vote away £20,000 of the public money annually for such a 
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purpose ; and whether it would even be for the honour of the 
Church of England, that such a Society, so limited in its ob- 
ject, so sectarian in its character, and so insignificant in its 
results, should be the Propaganda College of the wealthiest 
hierarchy in Christendom. With regard to the facts above 
mentioned, it would seem that the Baptists have, in one in- 
stance, been stirred up bya spirit of opposition to set up.a 
rival school,—on which proceeding of theirs we can give no 
opinion without hearing their story. One thing, however, is 
evident, that the Baptists support their own school as well as 
their minister, without the aid of any chartered society or 
parliamentary grants. Whei national schools are set up by 
churchmen against the Baptists, the case is not quite the same. 
But then who ever heard of such a case? 

Of the importance of the Society in some other points of 
view, we are not ignorant. In the present viene state 
of the Church, it is a great matter, to have a hundred colonial 
appointments to dispose of; which it is proposed to increase 
to a hundred and fifty two. But, independently of this, it is 
high time that the Church of England should begin to think 
seriously of providing the means of religious instruction for 
the population of the British Colonies. What we regret is, 
that this object has not sooner received any adequate degree 
of attention, but seems at last to have been foreed upon its 
members, by the labours of the Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Methodists. Nevertheless, if Christ be preached, though it 
be out of contention, we shall truly rejoice. Many of the 
Society’s missionaries, we can have no doubt, are sincere, 
pious, and laborious men, and we wish them God speed. But 
we must not the less regret the secular and sectarian spirit 
which appears to reside in those who have the dispensation of 
the patronage and the direction of matters ecclesiastical at 
home, and which must not a little tend to characterize and de- 
termine the exertions of their agents. 

The Abstract of the Society’s Proceedings is not drawn up 
in the most interesting manner: it is, in fact, any thing but 
an abstract, being lengthened out by the insertion of letters 
from the Society’s correspondents, which it is more usual to 
give, with other documents, in an Appendix. As a report, 
no auditory could have listened to it, and it is not much more 
likely to be read through, than it would have been to be heard 
through. We shull make a few more citations. The first ex- 
tract will give our readers no very high idea of the planters of 
Bermuda, who, it seems, refused to let their slaves go to 
church on Sunday, nor of the efficiency of the method adopted 
for the instruction of the black population. 
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‘ The Rev. George Costar, rector of a large parish inghe Bermy-, 
das......,..previously to his departure from Bermuda, reported that he 
had paid every possible attention to the religious instruction of the 
people within his two parishes, and he had reason, to believe not 
altogether without effect ; his congregations had been numerous and 
attentive ; the publications of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge had been circulated extensively, and a lending library, 
lately established in one of the parishes, had given great satisfaction. 
His exertions with the people of colour had not been so successful as 
he had-at one time expected; not having been able to devote any 
partof the Sunday to their instruction, with the sanction of the 
planters, he delivered a lecture on the Monday for their exclusive 
use... The masters gave a willing assent to their absence from 
work provided they attended the church. At first they assembled fh 
ésutldatethe numbers, but when the novelty had pussed away, it 
was not possible to form a congregation, and after some time he te- 
luctantly abandoned the attempt He is disposed to: attribate the 
faiture of the project to the necessary variation in the appointed day 
of instruction. Nor had the education of the lower orduts’ of the 
White population made that progress which was expected; on. the, 
commencement of the practice which he adopted of catechising the 
children in Lent, considerable numbers attended, but, in. the gab- 
sequent months these were so much reduced, that, after repeated 
attempts to impress upon the parents a due sense of the importance 
an advantage of such religious instruction, Mr. Costar was ¢oi- 
pelled to relinquish it. The National School was still upheld under 
the immediate patronage of the District Committee, in aid of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and with the assistance 
of the salary from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel.’ It 
has had many difficulties to struggle with, both from the indifference 
of the parents and the insubordination of the chiléren. “The num- 
ber does not exceed twenty-five; but great improvement is visible 
in these, and from their example much goud may be expected.’ 
pp. 43, 49, 


The following paragraph seems worthy of notice, ‘a# re- 
ferring to the right of the Crown to nominate Misstouaries. 


¢ Upon his Majesty’s gracious intention of elevating the Rev. Dr. 
Inglis to the See of Nova Scotia being made known, and previously 
tothe, contemplated arrangements consequent upon that promo- 
tion being carried into effect, it appears that an erroneous view 
of certain privileges secured to the people by a local act, not 
applicable however under the present citcumstances, induced the 
vestry of St. Pauls to endeavour to counteract the measures of ‘his’ 
Majesty's government, by the election of a gentleman, as rector of 
the parish, in opposition to the nomination of the crown. The pro-: 
ceedings which have necessarily been instituted for the  defimitive: 
regulation of the Ecclesiastical affairs at Halifax will no.doubt seew, 
restore the accustomed harmony, and the Society will have the. 
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eatisfaction to find that the Rev. Robert Willis, whom they have ap- 
pointed Missionary at St. Paul’s, will proceed in the same zealous 
course of active exertion which distinguished his predecessor, and 
which marked the discharge of his own ‘ministerial uties while hold- 

ing the mission of St. John’s, New Brunswick.’ pp. 68, 9. 


We give the following detached extracts without comment. 


‘ The Rev. Dr. Porter, Missionary, Newport (Nova Scotia), writes 
that, in the choice of a spot for the establishment of a National 
School, the decision was naturally governed by the wish to accommo- 


date that part of the inhabitants who profess themselves members of 


the Church of England. The institution was at first strongly opposed 
by the Dissenters, but these have been so convinced of its superior 
advantages, that they have, in most instances, 


the opportunity it presented of securing the education of their chil. 
dren.’ p. 77. 


‘Gabbarus is a widely extended settlement, not altogether frec 
from enthusiasm, but generally attached to the Church of England. I 
officiated in a private house to a large congregation, and baptized 
about seventeen children. An adult received the ordinance of bap- 


tism after as much examination and instruction as the time would 
admit.’ p. 82, 


‘ At the Bend, so called (or turning of the Petit Codiac River), 
about thirty miles from Sackville, and fifty from Sussex Vale (New 
Decnanieh, is a populous settlement, where a place of worship had 
been built some time ago by Dissenters. The people, I am informed, 
have become dissatisfied with the mode of worship they have hitherto 
been accustumed to ; have lately met together for consultation, and 
agreed to build a steeple or tower to their place of worship, and con- 
vert it into a church for the national form of worship.’ p. 112. 


At Newcastle (N. B) the Missionary states : 


* Notwithstanding the professed members of the Church form but 
a smull proportion of the inhabitants, his congregations are generally 
numerous and respectable. ‘The Presbyterians entertain great objec- 
tions to the national system in the schools, which he endeavours to 
remove. He has established two schools on the north-west branch of 
the river upon the same plan, where, though the population are almost 
wholly Baptists, the Church Catechism is exclusively taught.” p. 121. 


How admirable are the wisdom and equity displayed in teach- 
ing the children of a Baptist population to say, that they re- 
ceived their name from their godfathers and godmothers, aud 
that in their baptism, which never took place, they were made 
chiidren of God, members of Christ, and heirs of the king- 
1D putting a falsehood into 
How unrea- 


dom of heaven ;—that is to say, 
their mouths, as a part of religious instruction ! 
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sonable is the prejwilice of Presbyterians and Baptists against 
so laudable a system ! cael 

Of the actual state of the population of these Colonies, as 
regards the means of religious instruction which they possess, 
or their own moral condition, no correct idea whatever can be 
obtained from these clerical representations, since no account 
is taken of any exertions made by other religious communions, 
except when they clash with the plans of this Society. No 
satisfaction whatever is expressed at the labours of Dissenters 
however orthodox,—not even in their previous exertions to 
supply the total deticiency of the means of grace occasioned 
by the scandalous supineness of the Church which is now 
sending out its agents for the purpose of contemptuously 
superseding them. In one instance, it is mentioned with evi- 
dent satisfaction, that an active minister who had officiated 
regularly at the meeting-house, was new gone to the United 
States, leaving the coast clear as it were for the Chureh minis- 
ter. But what places these proceedings in @ still more offen- 
sive heht, is, that these Dissenters are, in many instances, 
North Britons, or their descendants, members of the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, who have as good a claim to 
parliamentary aid in support of their Presbyterian churches 
in these colonies, as this Society has to such aid in support of 
its agents. Nay, the very country in which much of this sin- 
cular zeal in the propagation of Episcopacy is manifested, is 
termed Nova Scotia / ! 

Among the general notices, there is one which refers to ‘ the 
‘ Protestant University’ of Debritzen in Hungary, on behalf of 
which this Society, it appears, are trustees. There is a sepa- 
rate cash- account, in which the receipts of this trust for the 
past year are stated to amount to 1,234/. produced by a balance 
brought forward and dividends on bank stock. We are aware, 
that the trustees are not accountable to the public for the ap- 
plication of this fund ; but we should have been gratified by 
some information respecting the university and its professors. 

The Bishop’s sermon is founded on Isa. liv. 2,3., which 
words, ‘ when stripped of figures, and reduced to their mysti- 
‘cal signification, while they plainly foretell the successful pro- 
‘ pagation of the Gospel, contain,’ we are told, ‘ a command- 
‘ment to the Church, to provide for her own increase and sta- 
‘ bility.’ Does the Bishop understand these words as an intl- 
mation that the Church ought to provide for herself?—After 
commenting on the passage, the Right Rev. preacher proposes, 
1. to consider some of the difficulties attendant on the attempts 
to’ propagate the Gospel among those heathen nations to whom 


the attention of the Society is now more particularly directed ; 
3D 2 
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and 2. to inquire how far the measures adopted by the Society 
afford a reasonable prospect of ultimate success. Among the 
obstacles to the conversion of the heathen world are enume- 
r ited, ‘a temper of indifference and indolent dissent, on which 
‘passing events and the appeals made to reason and conscience 
make no unpression;’ the want of some ground common to 
both parties ; and the strong influence of hereditary prejudice 
and superstition. ‘These difficulties, the Bishop remarks, pre- 
sent themselves chiefly in the way of an attempt to convert 
the heathen population of our Eastern empire. It is obvious, 
that the same obstacles were encountered by the first promul- 
gators of the Gospel in apostolic times. To our great sur- 
prise, however, we learn, that when the Apostles and their 
early followers entered upon the work of conversion, ‘ pagan 

idolatry had Jost its hold upon a considerable part of the 
c ommunity ;—it was tolerated rather than approved ; its ab- 
surd lity was seen and confessed by the thinking few ; and 
many ‘of their popular writers had ventured to exhibit ‘it to 
their coun trymen as an object of scorn and ridicule.’ This 
manner of accounting for the early successof Apostolic preaching 
Is quite new to us ; but the learned Prelate has overlooked one 
fact, which does not quite tally with the hypothesis ; namely, 
that it was not the thinking few, but the vulgar mi iny,—not 
those on whom idolatry can be supposed to have lost its hold, 
if there were any such,—but the blind and superstitious multi- 


tude with whom the first pres achers had the most success. 
Not many wise were called. 


‘ 


"fe 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


The influence of superstition was 
in full force; the popular creed was received with an implicit 
belief; the obstacles which the Apostles encountered, were 
precisely the same as the Christian Missionary has now to 
contend with; and the might by which they despoiled the 
powers of darkness and pulled down their strong holds, was 
the same that is still necessary and still adequate to the 
success of missionary exertions,—the efficient concurrence of 
the Spinit of God with his word. But with regard to the ne- 
cessity of Divine influence, we regret to state, that the pre- 
sént sermon contains little or no ‘reference, except the vague 
remark, that ‘we must depend upon the grace of God for the 
‘ success of our endeavours,’ and that it is a first principle, 
that “the Son quickeneth whom he will.’ On the duty of 
devoutly supplicating the quickening energies of the Holy 
Spirit, the Bishop | is silent. 

In vindicating the measures adopted by the Society, the 
Bishop contends, that ‘ Our labourers must set out from those 


‘ places where the Church of Christ exists palpably and visibly, 
‘ in connexion with our civil and commercial establishments,’ 
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—aposition not quite in unison with a subsequent remark, 
that we ‘ must avoid every thing which may appear to eonnect 
* the cause of religion with the power of the sword, the la- 
‘ bours of the evangelist with the authority of the magistrate.’ 
In this opinion we are happy to concur most decidedly with 
his Lordship. But what must we say to the following picture 


of the constitution and operations of all other missionary so- 
cleties ¢ 


‘Little,’ says his Lordship, ‘can be expected from the efforts of 
zealous and well-intentioned Christians, if they are not tied together 
by some common principle, and placed under the control of a simple, 
uniform, and steady discipline........+...6. What impression can be 
made upon the minds of the people, what impulse can be given to 
their belief, by men acting without concert or co-operation, professing 
various tenets, or giving various forms and colours to the same truths, 
differing in ceremonies and modes of worship, subject to no common 
government, and responsible to no common authority ?” 


Where his Lordship would expect little, we might expect 
much ; but what has een effected by our Missionaries in the 
East, is matter of fact. Au impression das been made on the 
minds of the heathen, and his Lordship cannot gainsay it. 
But is it true, that the proceedings of the Missionaries have 
been without concert or co-operation? Can it be said with 
any propriety, that they are subject to no common government, 
recognising as they do one perfect rule, one Master and one 
Head? The uniformity of doctrine which prevails among the 
various Protestant missionaries, is much more perfect than 
exists at home among the prelates and clergy of the English 
Church. Tenets more various, forms and colourings of the 
same truth more different, are not to be found among the 
whole body of our Missionaries in the East, than the senti- 
ments respectively held by the present Bishop of Gloucester 
and his predecessor. When will the Church of England 
shake itself free from the shackles of this narrow, paltry, 
sectarian spirit, which would enthrone Diocesan episcopacy, 
that mitred idol, in the place of the Divine Head of the 
Church, and estimate the triumphs of the Gospel by the exten- 
sion of a sect? But let it be tried, this miraculous panacea for 
the conversion of the heathen. Would to God that the 
Bishop’s crosier possessed the efficacy of the rod of Moses! 
In the mean while, our Missionaries, who have no such weae 
pons, will continue to maintain the warfare with the powers of 
darkness in ‘ the might of weakness,’ having no other armour 
than the shield of faith, no weapon but the sword of the Spirit, 
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no other authority than the commission of their Lord, no 
trust but in the promised aid of Him who has engaged to be 
with his faithful servants even to the end of the world. 


Art. XI. Man responsible for his Belief; two Sermons, occasioned 
by a Passage in the inaugural Discourse of Henry Brougham, 
Esq. M.P. on his Installation as Lord Rector of the University 
of Glasgow, April 6, 1825. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 24mo, 
pp. 232. Price 2s. Glasgow, 1825. 


W E are always glad to hear from Dr. Wardlaw through the 

medium of the press, but we have seldom perused any 
produc tion of his pen with higher satisfaction. The subject is 
sO important, the occasion presented so direct a challenge, and 
the manner in which it has been met, is so temperate, so gen- 
tlemanly, and so masterly, that, small as is the publication, we 
attach to it no ordinary value. Mr. Brougham’s position, is, 
That man is not accountable to man for his belief, inasmetéh 
as he has no more control over it than over the hue of his skin, 
or the height of his stature. In the first part of the posi- 
tion, Dr. Wardlaw, of course, fully concurs; that man ought 
not to render account to man for his belief. ‘ In so far as this 
‘is meant to express the grand principle of universal tolera- 
‘tion, there is no length,’ he says, ‘to which I would not 
‘ cheerfully go along with its eloquent and powerful advocate.’ 
But, if the second part of the position be true, it follows, 
with equal certainty, that man bas no account to render for 
his belief to God; that there is no moral responsibility con- 
nected with it. To expose the utter fallacy and pernicious 
tendency of this mischievous sophism, is the purpose of these 
two Sermons ; and nothing can be more triumphant than the 
Author’s success. We earnestly recommend to our readers 
the purchase and distribution of this little volume, which is 
got up in a cheap form, apparently, with a view to its wider 
circulation. 
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Arr. XII, SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION, 


In the press, Domestic Preacher ; or, 
sort Discourses from the MS, of some 
Eminent Ministers, 2 vols, 12mo. 

Preparing for the press, Devotional 
Verses. By Bernard Barton, Author of 
Poetic Vigiis, &e. 

lu the press, Hints for Ministers and 
Churehes. By the late Rev. Andrew 
Faller. 

Nearly ready, Memoirs of the late 
Miss Jane Taylor. By her brother, Mr. 
Isanc Taylor, jun, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

in the press, Selections from the 
Works of Dr. Jobu Owen. By the Rev. 
W. Wilson, D.D. Author of Selections 
from Leighton’s Works. 2 vols. 18mo. 

In the press, and speedily will be 
published, Early Metrical Tales; in- 
cluding the History of Sir Egeir, Sir 
Grvyine, and Sir Gray Steil. 

We understand that a New Weekly 
Publication, entitled The Spirit and 
Manners of the Age, will appear on the 
7th of January next, to be conducted by 
the Author of the Evangelical Rambler. 

The Rev. C Anderson is about to put 
to press a work, called The Constitution 
of the Human Family; with the Duties 
and Advantages which are involved in 
that singular Constitution, 

Mr. John Olding Butler, son of the 
late Mr. Butler, whose publications for 
yonng persons are so well known and 
justly appreciated, bas in the press a 
work entitled, The Geography of the 
Globe, adapted for senior pupils and for 
the use of private familes. Mr. Butler 
is also printing a Brief Memoir of his 
late Father. 

In the press, and will be published in 


December, The Fourth Part of the New 
Travsiation of the Bible, from the Ori- 
ginal Hebrew Textonly. By John Bel- 
lamy. 

Shortly will be published, Four Vo- 
lumes of Sermons, by Dr. Doddridge. 
They were left by his will to the late 
Mr. Orton, with a desire that they 
should be published for the benefit of the 
Doctor’s family. Unavoidable cireum- 
stances, which will be mentioned in the 
preface, have prevented their more 
early appearance. 

Baron Charles Dupin’s Lectures on 
Mathematics, (Geometrie et Mechani- 
que des Arts et Metiers et des beaux 
Arts,) delivered last winter to the arti- 
zans of Paris, are now in course of pub- 
lication in that capital. They are so 
highly esteemed, that Count Charrol, 
the Minister of Marine, has ordered the 
Royal Professors, at forty-four sea- 
ports, to repeat them tu the youth train- 
ing up for the public service. OF this 
celebrated Work, a translation, with 
adcitions and improvements, adapted to 
the state of the arts in England, will be 
immediately commenced, in Weekl 
Numbers, under the title of The Mathe- 
matical Sciences practically applied to 
the Useful and Fine Arts, a first book 
for every description of Workman, 
Artist, and Master Manufacturer. 

In the press, in ove vol. post 8¥o. 
Tales from the German of E. T. Hoff- 
man, La Fontaine, J. Paul Richter, 
Fred. Schiller, and C. T. Korner. 

In the press, The Ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper; illustrated by William 
Orme, Author of the Life of Owen, &c, 





Arr. XII. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. Author of Lalla Rookh, 
&ec. Third Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. With 
a portrait from a picture by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Memuirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen 
of Bohemia, Daughter of King James I., 
including Sketches of the State of So- 
ciety in Holland and Germany, in the 
17th Century. By Miss Benger. 2 vols. 
post 8yo, il. 4s. 


HISTORY, 

The History of Chivalry, or Knight- 
hood and its Times. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
two vignette tithes. Il. 4s. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Amulet, or Christian Literary 
Remembrancer. 12 plates. 12s, 

An Address to the Members of the 
Church assembling in the Low Chapel, 
Heckmondwike near Leeds; with the 
Reasons which have led to the resigna- 
tion of the Pastoral Office over that 
people. By Joseph Mather. Is. 
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568 List of Works recently published. 


The Odes of Anacreon, literally trans- 
lated into Harlislh Prose. By Thomas 


Orger, LL.D. 2s. Od, 


Pandarang Hari,’ or Memoirs of a 


Hindoo. 3 iy tage ll. 4s. 
Chronology @f the Kings of England 
in casy Rhyme, with a portrat of each 
king. 2s, 
THEOLOGY. 


Man responsible for his Belief: two 
Sermons, vccasioved by a Passage in 
the inaugural Discourse of Henry 
Rrougbam, E-q. M.P. By Ralph Ward- 
law, D.D. 18mo0,. 2s, 

Sermons on various Subjects. By 
Philip Doddridge. - Now first published. 
4 vols. 8vo, Il. 16s, 


Seventeen Sermons... By the Rev. 
Hon M*Neile, A.M. Rector of Albury, 
&c. 8vo. 12s, 

A Sermon occasioned ‘by the Death 
of the Rev. John Ryland, D.D. By 
Robert Hall, A.M. 8vo. 2s. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Robert Gor- 
dou, DD. 8vo. 10s. 6d 


TRAVELS AND TOPOGRATHY. 


The Modern Traveller. Parts XIX. 
and XX. Russia. 2s. 6.1. each. 

Sketches of Corsica; or a Journal 
written during a Visit to that Istand in 
1823; with an Oatline of its History, 
&c. By Robert Benson, M.A, F.LS. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 


cc ERIS it 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


*.* In our last Number (p. 378), a passage was cited from the 
-“ Vindication of the Proceedings of the Edinburgh Bible Society,’’ 
in which the Rev. J. Pratt, the Rev. J. Townsend, the Rev. Dr. 
Boguey, the Rev. J. Hughes, and Mr. Z. Macauley, are represented 
as unanimously declaring, that the rules of the Society were expressly 


framed with the view of excluding the Apocrypha Satisfied as we 


‘y were at the time of the incorrectness of the assertion, we were not 
provided with positive information which would have justified us in 


meeting it with a‘direct contradiction. 
that it is altogether unsupported -by fact. 


We have since ascertained, 
With the exception of 


Mr. Townsend and Mr. Hughes, the individuals mentioned had no 
part in the original formation of the Society; and one of them even 


hesitated for a while to express his approval. 


It is true, that the 


Rev. Mr. Pratt assisted in revising the rules after the Society was 


established ; but the subject of the Apocrypha was not even then 


contemplated. 


a 


ERRATA. 


Page 520 line !9 dele it. 


mobo 


522 — 11 for productions, read production. 


524 — 


1 for same, read tame. 





*,* The article on Milton’s Treatise will appear in our next 


Number. 
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